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POETRY. 


From Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Maidenhood. 






BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Maipen! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 


Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


; 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 

Qn the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 
Deep and'still, that gliding stream ; 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As theriver of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision 

When bright angéls in tiry vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 
| 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 


Hear’st thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafen’d by the cataract’s roar? 


0, thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands—Life hath spares! 
Qare and age come unawares! #4 ; 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morn is risen into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough where slumber’d 
Buds and blossoms many number’d ;— 
Age, that bough which snows encumber’d. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


Oh, that dew like balm shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 
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Special Correspondence of the Tribune. 
An inside view of the Parisian Revolt. 


Journey from Boulogne to Paris—Events at Paris— 
State of Affairs in the Capital. 
Paris, June 29, 1848. 
The public papers will give you lengthy details up- 
po the terrible events which have just taken place in 
a These events are so multiple and varied in their 
2 a that it is impossible to grasp them in their 
tality and give any exact statement in regard to them. 
: . most distorted and erroneous accounts are spread 
a very direction, and each party will give its own col- 
"ing to what has taken place, instead of seeking to 
oneal the exact truth, and making it known. I will 
vb ertake to give you a history of the crisis through 
a this great Capital has just passed. I doubt 
pe €r any one can do it at present, for, as I under- 
rene the recent events are too varied to be summed | 
p = reduced to order so soon after their occurrence. 
are therefore, simply state what I have seen myself, 
will con of which I can guarantee the authenticity. I 
oni - a mere episode of the late crisis, and Jeave | 
“ ® form as good an idea of the whole as you can 
m the fragment which I send you. 
my ima not be uninteresting to give some account of 
toe weer from Boulogne to Paris, as some incidents 
the a aaa which enabled me to judge of the spirit of 
ee in the Provinces. I left Boulogne on 
oan ae of the 24th, in company with Lord Walls- 
ene friend and advocate of the doctrines of 
manage ‘on, and who has applied them in part to the 
1 len aan of his es:ates in Ireland, and with Dr. J. 
Pete, ilkinson of London, and Mr. Doherty of 
ee left pan had reached Boulogne on the morning 
vilga's atan insurrection of a violent character had 
which oa in Paris, and the non-arrival of the cars, 
revolution ; performed their trips regularly since the 
denmee in February, showed that someting very se- 
ust have taken place. We arrived at Amiens, 
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which is some 80 miles from Paris, and about half way 
betweer® the latter city and Boulogne, without being 
able to obtain any news, or anything occurring w 

denoted that the excitement had reached the interior 
of the country. On arriving at Amiens, however, the 
scene changed. Large numbers of National Guards 
were drawn up acer ie railroad station. Some had 
left for Paris, others were preparing to leave, and others 
were on duty, to keep order, if necessary. The rail- 
road depot fronts a large public square ; around this 
were stationed cavalry, belonging to the troops of the 
line. A large mass of workmen in blouses were col- 
lected in front of the square, who were kept back by 
the ¢avalry. As the train was obliged to remain for a 
couple of hours, I had time to go among the workmen 
and ascertained the sentiments that animated them. I 
talked with different groups, and inquired what their 
political sentiments were. “ All we want,” said they, 
‘is work ; politics do not concern us much ; we want 
employment, by which to gain a living ; for these last 
four months, since the revolution took place, we have 
been able to obtain no work, and we are without 
bread.” ‘* The workmen,” I said, ‘‘are in favor of the 
Republic, are they not!” “Oh, yes,” they answered, 
“but what we want is work—itis all we wish.” Isaw 
by their conversation that they cared very little about 
the Republic, and in order to draw out an expression 
of opinion, I said to them, that if the present state of 
things were to continue, they would get tired of the 
Republic. “ Yes, indeed,” was the reply, “ and we 
are tied of it already.” 1 was convinced from talking 


| with them that such was the fact, although they were 


unwilling to express it at first. The derangement of 
industry, and the privation of labor have caused them 
to look with dislike upon a political movement which 
caused it. I have learned since I have been in Paris 
that the Provinces are not republican, that it is the 
large cities only which are so, and that the repub- 
lican opinion is sustained by that moral torce which 
comes from determined minds, although they form but 
a minority, and even a small one, in society. 

Those of the National Guards, who were to leave for 
Paris,had enormous loaves of bread, such asthe French 


| only make, stuck upon their bayonets ; it was thus they 


carried their provisions with them. A detachment of 


| these Guards had left the evening before for Paris; on 


descending from the cars they were attacked by a body 
of insurgents and eighteen were killed ; this I learned 
after my arrival in Paris. 

At the next town at which we arrived, after leaving 
Amiens, we faund the National Guards drawn up in 
the same way ; they were prepared and excessively 
anxious to start for Paris to aid in subduing the insur- 
rection. But the cars were all full ; there were no ex- 
tra cars at the place, so that it was impossible to take 
them. This gave rise to a violent contention ; the 
Guards were bent upon going, and wished to turn the 
passengers out, saying that it was of more importance 
for them to go to Paris than travelers; the conductors 
and other people connected with the railroad resisted 
stoutly, and a vehemence of controversy, a shouting 







. 





t it best to sleep in the cars, and wait until 
- This the Superintendent objected to, alleg- 
ing@® & reason that the insurgents might attack and 
burs the place in the course of the night. The num- 
ber of passengers in the train was small, and they dis- 
is gradually until our party alone .vas left. Lea- 
ving oat baggage, which the Superintendent pledged 
himgelf should be taken care of in any event, we sal- 
lied in quest of a place where we could sleep, or 
to a guide who would conduct us into the city. We 
soon Came to a small Cabaret, a place where they sell 
wine by the glass to the poorest classes, and which 
. to the beershops of England and Ameri- 
ca, e entered it, and found that a small eating- 
house was connected with it, which suggested the idea 
of & supper, an idea by-the-by which was impressed 
upon Ms very strongly by the state of our stomachs, for 
we had,eaten but a “ hasty plate of soup” since morn- 
ing. it was a miserable place, but the woman who of- 
ficiated at the eating department was polite and kind, 
land we soon felt ourselves at home. A supper consisting 
of omelette and coffee was soon on the table, and you 
might bave traveled through England or the United 
States without finding either better prepared. 

Some workmen in blouses were in the place, and oth- 
ers came and went. We soon learned that a part of 
thet were among the insurgents, and had came there 
to olain something to eat and drink. 

As I have bad no other opportunity of seeing or con- 
vereing with the men engaged in the insurrection ex- 
cept 6n that evening and the next morning, I will enter 
into some details of what I heard and saw. It may 
give you some idea of the character of those engaged 
in the Jate outbreak, and the spirit that animated them. 
From the public prints you cannot obtain any impartial 
information. The Conservative papers will denounce 
the, Msurgents as a body of plunderers, who wished 

| meaner to destroy and pillage, while the ultra radical 
papers are either suppressed or are silent. 
| At one of the tables sat a young man in a blouse, 
a workman who had been engaged in the afiray during 
the day. | entered into a conversation, and asked him 
| what his political principles were. ‘I am,” said he, 
|**@ Socialist and Democratic Republican; | do not 
| want that the rich should prey upon the (exploiteret) 
| the poor ; | want the association of labor and capital ; 
| that the laborer should have a share of the profits, and 
that the rich man should not take all the profits to him- 
self,and make a fortune out of the labor of the poor 
man.” This was the substance of his declaration of 
principles. He appeared to be a gay, good-natured 
fellow, laughing and talking with a good deal of light- 
ness of the events of the day. A National Guard in 
uniform, and with his gun, entered, who wished, as I 
learned, to gain admission to the railroad depot. He 
ls p at the table, called for a glass of wine, and 
phe andthe workman in blouse soon got into a conver- 
jsation. “I know you,” said the workman ; you are an 
| ouurey (a workman.) a good fellow, but you fight upon 
the wrong side.” “ No, indeed,” answered the Nation- 
| al Guard, “ your party is a party of brigands.” Here- 


and hallooing, such assare only heard in Fiance, took | upon arose an altercation, which waxed quite warm,and 


place 
the train, hoping to settle the question by taking 
French leave, but the National Guards were not to be 
overreached in this way ; some of them ran ahead as 
the train was moving slowly, and leveled their muskets 
at the engineer ; he stopped and several of them pla- 


In the midst of it all the engineer started off | ended in a dispute as to who had the best of it. 


“To- 
| morrow we shall gain the day,” said the workman in 
i blouse. “* No,” answered the National Guard, * you 
are beaten already, and to-morrow you will be fin- 
jisned.” The controversy went on and became pretty 
violent, when the workman in blouse giving his hand 


cing each the breech of his musket under the wheels of | to the National Guard said,“ Well we will not quarrel 


the locomotive, we were fairly blocked. The contro- 
versy then began again louder and more vehemently 


than ever ; the conductors stood up manfully for the | 


rights of the passengers, and finally, through the influ- 
ence of some persons of authority, the train was per- 
mitted togo on. At the next stagion we saw the Na- 
tional Guards drawn up in the same way, with the 
same enormous loaves of bread stuck lengthwise or 
sidewise upon their bayonets; the conductors had gain- 
ed experience by this time, so instead of stopping the 
engineer was ordered to proceed on, which he did at a 
round rate, and as we dashed by the station, the Na- 
tional Guards saw the trick which was played upon 
them ; immediately several leveled their muskets at 
the train, but they did not fire ; they shouted and curs- 
ed a little ; the conductors laughed and on we went. 
At the next station there were extra cars, and an extra 
locomotive ; immediately the cars were crammed, and 
off we went with a heavy load of defenders of Lib- 
erty, Equality, and particularly Fraternity. At the re- 
maining stations we met with no difficulties ; being 
nearer to Paris, those of the National Guards who 
wished to go to the Capital had already left ; we be- 
gan now to meet with the depots which had been 
burned down during the revolution of February ; they 
were not rebuilt, as the companies had no money ; the 
ruins were neatly cleared up, so that they did not pre- 
sent that spectacle of devastation which one would have 
supposed. 

As we approached Paris all was perfectly quiet ; the 
inhabitants in the little villages through which we pass- 
ed, did not seem unusually excited, and yet a desperate 
conflict was going on in the Capital—the center and 
head of the nation. The sun was going down; the 
weather was fine ; the sky almost cloudless; a gene- 
ral calm seemed to pervade all Nature. We passed 
Montmorency, celebrated for its beautiful forest walks, 
where Rousseau had dreamed of an ideal happiness 
reserved for a future epoch, and Robespierre had stu- 
died deeply political principles, which he trusted would 
usher in this epoch ; and we arrived at length at St. 
Denis, about two leagues distant from Paris. 
the National Guards got out, formed into columns, 
and marched to Paris by some circuitous route. The 
part of the capital which the railroad entered was in 
the hands of the insurgents, and persons were placed 
at St. Denis to inform them of the danger. The in- 
surgents would have attacked them or any armed men, 
but not travelers without arms ; there was consequent- 
ly no danger for us to proceed, and we did so. The 
train could not enter the city and it stopped just out- 
side the walls at a large depot where the Railroad 
Company had its workshops. This outer depot with 
its yards, was surrounded by a high wall, and a body 
of soldiers were stationed inside as a guard. his part 
ot the city is called La Chapelle, and was in the hands 
of the insurgents, although they were scattered thinly 
over it, and had but a few barricades and a small force 
in it, We arrived here at 10 o’clock in the evening ; 
there was no hotel im the neighborhood, and as we 
eould only enter the city by a long circuitous route, we 


Here 


_— t; you are a good fellow—to-morrow we shall 
see.” 

The French character combines great extremes. 
| You find violence and often ferocity on one side, and 


| on the other great good humor and kindness. Above 


| all, you find.every where an extraordinary degree of 


| courage anda strong sentiment of honor. Here in this 
| cabaret were men who were engaged in a desperate 
combat, and yet they were gay. good-humored and po- 
| lite, laughing and talking about passing affairs as if they 
were engaged in a squirrel hunt. No doubt some had 
| joined in the affray merely for fun—from that kind of 
excitement which seizes upon people when stirring 
events are passing around them. We felt ourselves 
perfectly secure in their society, and the greatest po- 
liteness and kindness were shown to us in every way. 
Several offered to conduct us by a safe and circuitous 
route to one of the gates of the city, where there were 
no barricades, and at which we could enter; but, it 
having now become late, the rest of the party decided 
upon remaining in the cabaret and sieeping on the 
chairs. I was very desirous of entering the city, but 
not wishing to separate from my party, I concluded to 
remain. Not relishing, however, the idea of a chair 
for a bed, I began to inquire the possibility of finding 
a more comfortable resting-place. A workman in the 
cabaret said he had a lodging near by with two beds in 
it, which he would give up to our party—that four 
could sleep there, if we chose to lie two upon a bed 
We had been told previously, upon enquiring as to the 
possibilny of entering the city, that there was a barri- 
cade at the end of the street, not far distant from the 
cabaret, and that if we passed that way the insurgents 
might take us for soldiers, and fire upon us. My friends 
decided upon running no risk and remained. I decided 
} upon going, as my guide assured me he could take us 
| by a road where there were no barricades. It was 
near 1 o’clock when we set out ; the night was fine and 
jall was quiet,save that now and then the silence was 
| broken by the report of a musket shot. 
| are thinly seattered over this part of the suburbs of th 
city. My guide led me through several streets, and at 
length to the house where he had his lodgings ; we 
crossed a court-yard, entered a rear building, went up 
| two pair of stairs, passed through a large room filled 
with looms, and came at length to a room with a couple 


lof beds in it. “Iam,” said he, “a weaver of shawls; 
| this is my workshop ; in four months I have not gained 
| four farthings ; my workmen are literally starving, and 
|] set up in the little cabaret at which you supped in or- 


| der to gain a few sous from the workmen b 
'the railroad.” I did not discover before that he was 
| the owner of the cabaret, as the woman appeared to be 
{the presiding spirit there. T found a good and clean 
bed ; I slept in one, my guide in the other 
perfectly alone, in an insurgent quarte! 

been dispatched and robbed, and thrown into the 
street, and it would have been impossible to discover 
the authors of the crime ; but | felt perfectly secure 
amid these people, as I was in fact; the sentiment of 
honor and loyalty ‘s most strong in the French, and 


The houses | 


longing to} I 


jand against social oppression and injustice. 2 
I was here | tented men of the ultra-Radical party, who hoped by a 


I could hav | violent overthrow to get the power in their hands. 3. 














TS 


you con trust to it with unlimited confidence. I was 
up at 3 1-2 o’clock ; while I was dressing a workman 
came in who had been sleeping in a neighboring room, 
and asked for a bag of caps, which he had left there. 
“ Are you going to return to the work again to day,” 
asked my host of him. “Yes,” was his laconic answer. 
We all went down stairs together ; the man who asked 
for the caps was a quiet, intelligent looking person, but 
there was a firmness and determination in his face 
which showed that the affair with him was a serious 
one. Wishing to know the motives that animated him, 
I entered into a conversation, and at length asked him 
who and what he was fighting against. “I fight,” said 
he, “ against the rich, against the bad rich, who starve 
the poor : they withdraw their money from circulation ; 
they take our labor from us, and reduce us to starva-~ 
tion. I might as well die by a bullet as to die from 
hunger.” 

My guide assured me that the man bad not a sou, 
and was perfectly destitute. He bade us good bye 
very politely as we arrived at the outer door, and went 
calmly on his errand of conflict and death. As we 

passed along the street, toward the cabaret,we met an- 

}other workman in blouse, wiom my guide stopped. 
“ Did you fight yesterday ?” he asked of him. “ Yes.” 
“ Are you going at it again to-day!” “ Yes.” That 
man, said my guide, as we passed on, is a poor work- 

;man with four children, I gave him ten sous day before 
yesterday ; he and his family had eaten nothing, he 
told me, the day before. He bought some course bread 
with his ten cents,divided it among his family, and went 
to the barricades.” 

After returning to the cabaret, and finding that the 
rest of the party were all safe, I got my guide to con- 
duct me toa gate by which I was told I could enter the 
city. I went there, inquired of the National Guard, 
who had possession of it, whether I could enter, and 
finding that there was no difficulty, I returned to get 
my baggage, so as to make sure of it in case the de- 

| pot was burned. 

By the time I returned it was six o'clock ; the report 
ot fire arms was constant, the barricades began to be 
|manned. and the troops and National Guards were 
| preparing to move upon them. | obtained a hand-cart, 
|got my baggage upon it, found a man to draw it, and 

started off with my guide again. We could not make 
the circuitous route we had made on foot, and were 
forced to go nearer down to the scene of action. We 
|passed near a number of barricades, turning up gene- 
rally the first corner above them. These barricades 
were built of paving stones dug up by the insurgents 
and piled across the streets, forming a kind of stone 
wall, broad at the base, and slanting toward the top ; 
those which I saw were not more than four or five feet 
high. One was made by the enormous trunk of a tree, 
which served as a kind of framework, and the stones 
were piled above it. ‘These barricades are made very 
easily and quickly, for the peving stones in Paris are 
all about ten inches square, and seemed to have been 
prepared the right size for constructing barricades with 
rapidity 

As the morning advanced the firing became more 
general: but no regular attack was made by the troops 

or the National Guard upon the quarter through 
which I was passing. I saw only one barricade, 
which was defended ; four men in blouses with their 
muskets were lying behind it; and more 
screened behind the sides of the adjoining houses.— 
We had to pass immediately in the rear of them 
to turn up aside street. They said nothing to us, 
and put no obstacles in our way. They seemed to be 
reposing quietly behind their barricade, waiting for the 
|approach of the enemy with a great deal of uncon- 
cern. 

I have entered into these details in order to give you 
if possible some slight idea of the men engaged in the 
| insurrection, and of tue appearance of the scene, as far 

as | saw anything of either myself, 

I got safely into the city,and after changing my dress 
|| went to the office of the Democratie Pacifique. By 
| this time it was 10 o'clock. Orders have been issued 

to place sentinels in every street, and let no one pase, 
so as to prevént men or supplies from going or being 
transported from any part of the city to the insurgents’ 
quarters. I found myself completely blockaded 1n the 
house, and could not stir out. This was Sunday, the 
125th ; the next morning, Monday the 26th, 1] obtained 
: pass from the Division Militaire to cross the river 
! 


some 





and return. This enabled me to see some purts of 
Paris where order reigned. It was utterly impossible 
to get anywhere near the disturbed quarters, so that } 
can give no description of the scenes passing there. 1 
visited the quays along the river, the Place de la Revo 
lution, opposite the National Assembly, and the lower 
part of the Boulevards. Paris looked like a vast camp; 
troops of the line and National Guards were marching 
to and fro; companies were sleeping on bundles of 
straw, after the fatigues of the night ; soldiers were 
cooking at fires made up in the street ; the cavalry 
horses were drinking from the elegant fountains in the 
Place de la Revolution—the l\ite of :-he camp appeared 
to be the only life left in Paris. 
If I had time, { would describe to you many interest- 
ing little incidents, which would show better than any- 
| thing else the state of things, and the character of the 
i scene ; but the time for mailing approaches, and I must 
hasten to bring my letter to a close I will do so with 
}a few general remarks 
The late terrible outbreak was produced by the sup- 
pression of the national workshops. That, at least, was 
| the proximate cause. The workmen, being dissatisfied, 
| formed groups, excited each other, and set to work to 
build some barricades. They were attacked ; they d: 
tended themselves as men of courage will always de 


when set upon, and soon a battle was begun. One 
the conflict entered upon, every element of discontent 
rushed into it, and soon the most terrible insurrec! 


' 1 ° 
that has ever taken place in Paris broke out 
lowing classes 


The te 
of persons were no doubt engaged t 
Workmen driven to desperation by want ; no do 
the majority of the combatants we of the 
class,who thought they were combating for their rights, 


WOrkKlig 


Discon- 


Men of the vanquished parties—Legitimists, Philip- 
pists,and Buonapartists. Money was distributed among 
the insurgents, and it could only come from some of 
those parties. Those took,as a body, no part in it 

was only a few ofthe fanatics. 4. Liberated convicts 
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and desperate characters ready 


ae Ee , their posi- 
tion can only be bettered by and they are 
ready for any. 


Although there was a mixture of all these classes of 
men, no doubt the great majority was composed o' 
ouvriers (workmen) driven to desperation by want,and 
animated by no am that they could get the power 
into their hands, do what they chose for the ameli- 
oration of their condition. 

Society in. France, is now divided into two great 
classes, the gevisie, or middle classes, composed ot 
the bankers, merchants, master-manufacturers, land- 
holders, in short, of men of property, who do not en- 
gage in manual lnbor for their subsistence, and the la- 
boring classes, who are without property, and who de- 
pend upon their daily labor for support. The late 
conflict was between these two classes, and it is the 
beginning, no doubt, of a great struggle, of which we 
have just seen the opening scene. The Bourgeoisie 
has conquered in this first conflict, but it has two ter- 
rible elements against it in the future. Ist, the misery 
of the working classes: 2d, the desperate courage of 
these men—a courage which is inherent in the French 
character. If the Bourgeoisie do not discover some 
means of improving the condition of the masses 
through practical, industrial reforms, French society 
will be shaken to its very foundation, and the Bour- 
geoisie will in the end be conquered by violence, as 
were the Aristocracy and the Church in the revolution 
of 1793. 

In another letter I will enter fully into this subject, 
and will explain to you the philosophy of French So- 
ciety in its present condition, the ideas which are cur- 
rent among the working classes, and the spirit and ten- 
dency of things here. I wish before closing to say a 
few words of the aspect of the city where the fighting 
was the hardest. 

Next morning after the battle was over, and the in- 
surgents had surrendered or fled, I visited the upper 
portion of the Boulevards toward the Place dela Bas- 
tile, the place itself, and the street of the Fauborg St. 
Antoine. The entrance of the latter street was the 
center of the conflict. On the left a house was battered 
down and smoking in ruins; the other houses were 
pierced with cannon bails, window shutters torn off,the 
windows all broken, and the walls showing the marks 
of thousands of musket balls 

I entered the street; on all the window shutters were 
written “ Death to Thieves.” This was done by the 
insurgents. I inquired of four or five shop-keepers 
whether they had been pillaged, and I found that not 
any of them had lost anything 
spected scrupulously the property of people, and com- 


en 








mitted not an act of robbery as far as I could learn. [| 


spent an hour in inquiring until I became tired, and | 


left, and did not ascertain one case of theft. ‘The shop- 
keepers here are as much opposed to the insurgents as 
in any part of Paris, and would have been very ready 
to denounce any act of pillage ; they seemed grate- 
ful for the scrupulous manner in which their property 
had been respected. Acts of cruelty, useless exe- 
cutions were committed on both sides under the terri- 
ble excitement of the conflict; but I am glad to say 
that low acts of stealing and plunder did not take 
place. Men do not fight as the insurgents fought 
merely to steal; it is the fanaticism of an idea, the ha- 
tred of class or party only, which can fire man with 
such desperation ; or else some terrible netessity which 
urges them on A.B. 
a—ninemaeaiaaggmanpaetani 
London Correspondence, 
Lonpon, July 7th, 1848 
To the Editors of the Harbinger— 

Dear Frienps: | send with this a few copies of a 
monthly paper, published by the Social Reformers 
here, called, “ The Monthly Circular of the Coépera- 
tive League,” which contains various articles interest- 
ing to all observers and students of the times. The 
June number contains, as you will see, a very interest- 
ing account of the proceedings of a Congress of So- 
cialists, convened in this city last May, in which you 
will see that the “ Phalansterian Society ” of this city 
was represented and took part in the discussion. I 
have not yet been able to attend any of the meetings 
of these societies, but intend to do so this week, and 
hope soon to be able to give you some valuable infor- 
mation respecting their doings and of coéperative ef- 
forts generally in this country 

From France you will receive much later and better 
information from your regular correspondent than avy 
that I can give you. Here everything in the way of 
agitation of Reform seems completely silenced, except 
of course the struggles of poor Ireland which are as 
violent and terrible as ever 

These English Bears seem to have wrapped them- 
selves up closer than ever in their great shaggy coats, 
since the late French revolution, and seem to say— 
‘Go to now, we are warm and fat, let us keep so!” 
If you meet with an Englishman who is willing to 
talk with a furriner, his remarks respecting national 
Refornn are much of this sort,—* Why we English are a 
practical kind of people , we don’t trouble ourselves 


much with theories: if you can show us any scheme 


that Aas succeeded and continues to work well, we 
may adopt it, but we don’t like experiments. To be 
sure we know we need reform—and we shall get it 
too, if the people will only keep quiet; but we don’t 


mean to be forced into it: and after all we are a very 
happy, and a very free people—we do about as we like ; 
if the government does what we don’t like, why we 


just go to work and upset it and make another, &c.” 


The amusement is to notice the complacency with 
which these well dressed gentry use the word 
we, meaning co include thereby the people of England, 
when the notorious fact is constantly before them, that 
only one man in ten has the right of voting, and 


when, as a distinguished barrister told me yesterday, 
‘ Seats in Parlament are bought and sold like cattle. 
[ have in my pocket,” said he, “‘ a seat, (a Borough) 
which I will sell you tor £1000 !!” 

Of course a Phalansterian can desire no violent 
changes. He must deprecate all Reform that can suc- 
ceed only by force and violence ; but at the same time, 
he will often see that these violent changes must needs 
be. He sees that it is wholly in vain to stay the upris- 
ing of the waves of popular feeling by any Canute-like 
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prstcradé, pure prood putocrges. “Thus 
far,and no farther!” “Woe unt the who 
tempt my People unto anger, saith ¢ d,” and for 
one, I firmly believe the truth of what I heard Thomas 








f| Carlyle say a few nights ago, in conversing upon the 


growing expense and abuses of the landed aristocracy 
and the unchristian church establishment,-—* These 
things must stop or the people will go to inventing 
those Barricade things, and they will be brushed away 
like a handful of flies!” 

Mr. Emerson leaves in the steamer of the 14th. He 
has been well received here by all classes, and I hear 
many expressions of regret at his leaving England just 
now, when he is becoming so well appreciated. His 
last lecture (Shakspeare) was very fully attended at 
Exeter Hall, and received with great applause, not- 
withstanding some parts of it told rather hard against 
some old English notions. At the conclusion of the 
Lecture Mr. Moncton Milnes, who presided, came for- 
ward and addressed the assembly, and complimented 
Mr. Emerson and his country very flatteringly, to all of 
which the audience responded with hearty cheers. Mr. 
Emerson made a very pertinent reply, expressing his 
thanks for the very kind reception he had met with in 
all quarters, and his hope and belief that England had 
only to be true to her past history to ensure a glorious 
future. 

The mail closes, and I have only time to add, for the 
edification of those concoctions of deception, your 
Transcripts and Daily Advertisers,that I notice in the 
Paris correspondence of the London Spectator, that 
“The Democratie Pacifique (the Fourier organ) is in 
high favor with Cavaignac and the party of order, and 
that large quantities are circulated throughout Paris.” 
This, when most of the socialist papers have been sup- 
pressed, speaks volumes in favor of the respect which 
the rational yet earnest course adopted by the Fourier 
School has and will command. 

The most interesting item I find to-day is the record 
of the last dying words of the great Chateaubriand, 
who died the 4th inst. He recognizes that “the great 
question which agitates nations, at present is the so- 


The insurgents re-| cial one, and believes that the Bible,the soul of Christ 


will solve it.” Very truly yours, (9 Jj 


An AmeRIcAN PHALANSTERIAN. 





Translated from the French for the Harbinger. 
Principles of Association. 
SECTION SIXTH. 

Absurdity of the doctrine of Sacrifice. 

And yet no ones knows better than we, apostles on 
a mission to a world which has thus far met us with 
more of gall and vinegar, and bitter derision, than of 
refreshing waters and of joy, no one knows better than 
we do, that there are natures disposed to self-de- 
votement and the denial of inferior appetites, willing 
to undergo the privations of the material, and even of 
the affective order, in view of satisfaction of a higher 
class,—but thes@ are superior natures, and all natures 
are not superior. And herein we see at once why the 
doctrine of self-denial, which disregards entire classes 
of human nature, and excludes by so doing the large 
majority of individual natures among which these class- 
es predominate, is always inapplicable to the bulk of 
the individuals of which humanity consists; and is, 
therefore, false and practically absurd. 

This doctrine is moreover false and absurd in theo- 
ry; and the more so, since the words self-denial and 
self-devotement, in the sense of sacrifice, necessarily 
imply suffering as the lot of that portion of human 
nature making the sacrifice, and renouncing its enjoy- 
ments in view of those belonging toa higher order of 
that nature. Thus those doctrines imply conflict, war, 
and consequently revolt of the constituent elements of 
human nature among themselves; whereas the final 
aim of his entire organism, and order in a high accep- 
tation of the term, can, in strict logic, in the literal 
signification, result only from the well regulated con- 
vergence, the concert of all these elements. Man is 
not made for suffering ; these doctrines are therefore 
false. 

What! you profess the blasphemy, that human na- 
ture made by God—for it is apparently God, according 
to you, who originally made that nature—is an evil 
nature and, as you are pleased to express it, in a sad 
acceptation, a compound of bloodand clay. By your 
narrow hypothesis, in which contradictions press upon 
you from all sides and crush you, you are obliged to 
explain your infernal dogma by saying that God has 
united love and intelligence to matter assumed to be 
infamous,—as Mezentius tied life and death together, the 
living body of a man face to face with a corpse,—you 
are obliged to explain this hideous and infernal dogma, 
by a pretended, anterior, unknown transgression! as 
if it were possible for pure love and intelligence to 
transgress, as if original degradation must not more- 
over have itssource and its origin, its cause and its 
principle, in God, as if-still clinging to the sphere of your 
own ideas—there could be expiation for a transgres- 
sion that is effaced and which memory does not con- 
nect with any thing real, with any thing in existence. 

How is it that you do not comprehend that to secure 
the supremacy of the spiritual principle over the ma- 
terial, the former, which is the active and directing 
principle, must minister to the exigencies and necessi- 
ties of the second, which is passive and in subjection ? 
You do not comprehend that this second principle, 
which in the order of Naturalization, you disdainfully 
call animal, fatally enthralls the movements of the 
principle which alone you call divine, according to 
your low and restricted conception of a Divinity exte- 
rior to the universe and to its substances. 

Ah! you do not yet understand that the animal fa- 


| tally revolts against and enchains the spirit, when the 
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pretends to fetter and crush those wants! Have you 
not yet learnt that it is when the wolf is famished that 
he becomes enraged and flies at Man. 

The reader will observe that it is only when speak- 
ing the absurd and shocking language of the views we 
oppose, that we have called false and subversive, ot 
of the constituent parts of the nature of man, of man 
the image of God upon earth, the harmonic eréature of 
all the beings of our creation. 





The satisfaction of physical wants is the elementary 
condition of social concord. 

We believe we should be doing injustice to the in- 
telligence of our reader, were we to continue the ar- 
gument against the narrow doctrine we have been ex- 
amining. We have sufficiently shorn and pounded 
this exclusive and insane spiritualism; and it will 
readily be seen that the revolt of spirit against matter, 
is still more subversive than that of matter against 
spirit; because the revolt of intelligence against the 
flesh, of the workman against the instrument, of the 
superior, appointed to oyersee and arrange, against his 
inferior who should be a recipient, of the king against 
his people ; is more illegitimate than the inverse revolt 
(the opposite.) Every revolt of any element against 
another is illegitimate ; nothing is legitimate but ac- 
cord, harmony, free and complete development, Order ; 
and we repeat it, all revolt being contrary to order, 
that of the intelligent principle is more subversive than 
that of the unintelligent principle. 

To believe the aristocratic phrases with which these 
spiritualists decorate their ethereal books, you would 
suppose that they neither drink nor sleep. They live 
upon contemplation! But far from it, they are for the 
most part gourmands, sensualists. 

As for those who practice, who give their cloak to 
their brother suffering {rom cold, who share their din- 
ners with their brother suffering from hunger, they are 
few in number, noris it in general they who write 
books on spiritualism and devotion. There is only one 
thing we should like to ask them, namely, whether it 
would not be preferable that all their brethren were 
sheltered from the cold and preserved from hunger, 
and that they themselves could keep their cloaks and 
indulge their appetite at the sumptuous banquet where 
their brethren eat ; or would they prefer that all the 
miseries which excite their honorable bu? impotent de- 
votedness should be perpetuated? Would they wish, 
perchance, that the leprosy of misery should cleave to 
the masses as an endemic, so as to afford them the 
satisfaction of undergoing privations in alleviating here 


‘and there the sufferings of a few? Shall we vote for the 


perpetuity of disease, with the view of reserving oppor- 
tunities of curing for the doctor! We think not ; and if 
we meet with this opinion—anp IT HAS BEEN PROMULGA- 
rep—that God providentially dedigns the permanence 
of poverty and its sorrows, to afford the rich an oppor- 
tunity for the salutary exercise of alms-giving and 
charity ; if, I say, we meet with this singularly silly 
opinion, we must add that we consider it more singu- 
larly infamous. 

Are we besides to suppose that, in the midst of gen- 
eral wealth and social harmony, of which wealth is the 
first prerequisite, men cannot much better evince their 
love to others than in the midst of individual privations 
and general distress? , When all are happy, they will 
love one another. God has not decreed the existence 
of hatred in the hearts of his privileged creature, the 
noble creature whom he has placed as vicegerent upon 
the earth. 

Hatred is but a subversive and secondary effect, an 
emanation from the temporary miseries engendered 
duting the embryo and undeveloped periods of socie- 
ty, which neither are nor can be the normal destiny of 
man, the final aim of creation. Let those then who 
cherish this intelligent and religious faith unite with us 
to realize the work of Harmony, ang evil will soon fall 
before the might of man! Others will not much lon- 
ger outrage Deity by their impious dogmas—we will 
deliver them from their miserable creeds. 

Thus we are prepared to state the substance of this 
essay, closing with this conclusion : 

That when bees have nourishment, flowers and hon- 
ey, they work in concert, they love one another, and 
order reigns in the hive ; and that when the inclement 
season overtakes them before provident toil has ena- 
bled them to lay in their stores, the end of the con- 
sumption of provisions is the signal for war; they de- 
vour each other ; and the hive is overturned by the ge- 
nius of Revolution. 

This conclusion shows, that in actual, practical life 
concord, general accord, the harmony of social rela- 
tions, in short, Order, must be based first of all upon a 
prodigious development of wealth, and upon unity of 
material interests. 


SECTION EIGHTH. 


Harmony of interests is the problem of social econ- 
omy. 

What, constitutes the real evil of the word ego- 
tism, is not the idea of self-love contained in the word 
for it is quite natural and legitimate to love one’s-self, 
and no creature either can or ought to free himself of 
the love of self, which is the very condition of his in- 
dividuality and of hisexistence. The most anti-ego- 
tistic or the most devoted man, as we have seen and 
as is clear, finds his satisfaction in works useful and 
beneficial to others, instead of finding it, with the sel- 
fish man, in works useful only to himself; but after all 
itis only a particular manifestation of self-love—a 
manifestation in conformity to the dominant attractions 
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selfish man exercises self-love to the insvury of 
that he sacrifices the interests of others to his own. 
Hence, beyond contradiction, selfishness can Qtine 
Sau Lua. canto. ae oe 
, hostile, contradictory, discordant. For in , 
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case, and with the great majority of individuals, lead, 
to selfishness, hostility to others, will induce only , 
love for others, whose course of action will be in cop. 
sonance with its desires. 

This principle, entirely conforming to the conely. 
sions of the antecedent paragraph installs us in th. 
question of social economy, which consists in Providing 
the means to bring about a convergence of inter 
on which the harmony of all human relations ough ;, 
be based. 

SECTION NINTH. 
Determination of the basis of the operations of Socig) 

Economy. 

The things which you advance, it will be said, a» 
very just, your principles are excellent, nothing can b. 
said against them ; but, but, but—well? It follows 
from what you say, that,—all interests whether partic. 
ular or general, being conflicting, individuals Clashing 
with individuals, nations with nations, the world over, 
— it follows, that to bring about the good you describe 
the myriads of false social combinations which prevail 
over the globe, must be replacec by a good and uni. 
versal combination ; and how will you effect that! 
How will you ig a social transformatic. from 
the latitude of’ del Fuego to Greenland? Alas 
your beautifablidea must succumb before stubborn facts’ 

We might@ay many apposite things in reply to this. 
but we confine ourselves to the following : 

You find the world too large to admit of the integ 
ral application of the idea? let us then take only on 
nation ; you have no reason to objecttothis. Let wy 
take France. Very well, but now we find France to 
large for this application! We do not desire even, 
province—it is too large. A Department? Thank you 
still less willdo. A district? No,no! simply a smal 
township. 

A Township is the elementary cell of the social hive 
and if we call it Township, what isthe nation but : 
total of townships grouped as counties, districts and 
states round their respective centres, that is around their 
principal places, their successive Capitals? 

The township is then the social unit. A nation com- 
posed of counties, districts and states, is still only » 
collection of townships ; just as a number composed 
of tens, hutidreds and thousands, :s only a collection of 
unities. And if this be true, then is the science of po- 
litical economy hitherto at fault. And yet it pretends 
to aim at the prosperity and happiness of nations ; thu 
its aim is good ; there is no absurdity in the aim pro- 
posed; and if the science is, notwithstanding, absurd 
then must this absurdity be sought for in the meam 
adopted to attain its aim ; and so in truth it is, 

And so in truth itis, I say, forif the nation is a com: 
pound, the sum total of the townships, asa number iss 
compound, a sum of units, it is as clear as dayligh: 
that the means of well-being, of prosperity, of power 
for a nation, can be, after all, none other than the meas 
of well-being, of prosperity, of power, for the towo- 
ship which compose it. 

A Theory, then, which pretends to create the happi- 
ness of a nation, but which neither proposes nor is 0¢- 
eupied with the means of organizing happiness, in the 
township, which is the element of the nation, is ev 
dently absurd, ridiculous, silly, idiotic. 

Now this is precisely the case with politics, with a! 
political parties, with all political opinions, which w* 
consider absurd and ridiculous, because we main‘ai2 
that the way to insure the happiness of a nation is 00! 
to have a monarchical, constitutional, or republicat 
government; not to change the form of its gover 
ment, while regarding as indifferent, the organizatios 
of the townships ; but first of all to introduce means‘ 
organize the prosperity of its townships! Of cours 
we deserve the appellation of crazy utopians, for s0y- 
ing, that to have a strong and disciplined army, ca! 
must first be taken to have the companies composilig 
that army, strong and well disciplined!!! 

When we lay this theory before political, Saint-5' 
monian, or other Reformers, they reply: “ Very good’ 
why yes, there is truth in what yousay ; and after all, 
we only differ herein, that you wish todo on a sina! 
scale what we do ona large, we wish to act throug? 
the Government, you through the Township. At bo'- 
tom it is the same.” 

We beg pardon of these gentry, it is not the same 
thing. 

Because the farmer, who holds the tail of the plough 
and whips his oxen differs essentially from him w!° 
would hold the tails of his oxen and whip his plough 

Because the builders who lay the foundation of # 
house and build on this foundation, differ essentially 
from those whe would undertake to raise the roof 12 
the air, and who previously would dispute and fight 
about the shape of the gilded or tinned weather-cock. 
with which they intended first of all to crown th 
house. 

Besides—although all these different processes ¥¢™ 
the same in the main; if it did come to the same 
thing whether you begin at the end or the beginning; 
there would still be a marked difference between thos 
who know and can tel! how to shape, lay, range the 
stones and successive layers of the buildings, and thos 
who know not even how to spread the mortar; wh? 
have no mode of procedure, no positive and est) 
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wees itis to dispute, quarrel and talk, creating disor- 
der, hatred, between rulers and subjects, establishing 
the budget, the police, selfishness, misery and revolu- 
fons. a "ve 
© Phot the Union Magasine. 
‘The Dog Days. 


BY JOHN @. BAXE. 


__ * Het—hot—all piping hot !"’—Oity Ortes. 
Haaves help us all!—in these terrific days ! 
" ‘The burning sun upon the earth is pelting 
With his direotest, fiercest, hottest rays, 

And everything is melting! 
Fat men, infatuate, fan the stagnant air, 
Ip rash essay to cool their inward glowing, 


While with each stroke, in dolorous despair, | 


They feel the fervor growing! 


The lean and lathy find a fate as hard, 
Por, all a-dry, they burn like any tinder, 
Beneath the solar blaze, ’till wither’d, charr’d, 
And crisped away to cinder! 


The dogs lie lolling in the deepest. shade, 
The pigs are all a wallow in the gutters, 
And not a household creature—cat or maid— 
Bat querulously mutters! 


B’en stoics now are in “the melting mood,” 
And vestal cheeks are most unseemly florid, 

The very zone that girts the primmest prude 
Ts now intensely torrid! 


“ "Tis dreadful, dreadful hot!” exclaims each one 
Unto his sweating, sweltering, roasting neighbor, 
Then mops his brow, and pants, as he had done 
A quite herculean labor ! 


And friends who pass each other in the street, 

Say no “good-morrows,” when they come together, 
But only mutter, if they chance to meet, 

“What horrid, horrid weather!” 


While prudent mortals curb with strictest care 
All vagrant curs—it seems the queerest puzzle, 

The Dog-Star rages, rabid, through the air, 
Without the slightest muzzle! 


But Jove is wise and equal in his sway, 
Howe’er it seems to clash with human reason, 
His fiery dogs will soon have had their day, 


And men shall have a season! 
A — 


Diary of a Honey-Moon. 
April 1.—It was on a beautiful morning of that 


‘ume of year, the mysterious influence of which breathes 


so much happiness and serenity into the soul. I know 
not what impulse called me, earlier than usual, out of 
my bed: I arose and strolled through the shady ave- 
nues of our grounds. The air was impregnated with 
those sweet odors which announce the waking of na- 
ture. I strove to analyze, as I walked, the strange 
influences of the breezes of Spring,and my wild im- 
agination abandoned itself to a thousand fantastic capri- 
ces, I beheved myself happy, but somehow, there was 
awant. On re-entering the chateau, themystery was 
instinctively explained—my melancholy thoughts, my 
adolescent reveries, the trouble of my senses, I had 
need to be loved! Arthur had arrived. He was pre- 
sented to me as the son of an old friendto my father. 
I easily guessed that our parents designed to give him 
a dearer title, and obedience was, in this case, for me 
an easy virtue. Briefly, lam married{to him whom I 
thus instantly divined to be my destiny. Arthur loves 
me with delirium. I am wild with joy and happi- 
ness. 

April 15th—My Arthur is so agreeable! These 
fifteen days of marriage have passed like a delicious 
dream. Oh, how gaily flows life away! Yes, true 
happiness is in the union of two hearts that understand 
each other. And yet,if we are to believe the soured 
moralizers, there isno such thing as love unchanging. 
I am sure, however, that mine will resist all the tem- 
pests of life. YI reflected well before marrying Arthur. 
Iam nolongera child. I shall soon be sixteen. 

May 1st.—Oh the wit, the charm, the distinguished 
elegance of my beloved! Wehave chosen to have no 
witnesses of our felicity. We live in solitude absolute. 
How truly says a celebrated writer: “ Love is ego- 
tism for two.” How fleetly fly the hours with these 
exquisite expansions in which the soul of my Arthur 
reveals to me, every day, newriches. The world with 
its fallacious pleasures, its hypocritical professions, has 
no longer any charm forme. What a lovely existence 
is mine. If I only had not this slight influenza —— 

May 15th.—Arthux is, as usual, the most tender of 
husbands. No one could be more gallant, more atten- 
tive. He seems to divine all my tastes, my most se- 
cret desires. Our solitude is stillthe same. We live 
foreach other only. For some days past the weather 
has been gloomy and wet, and the walking, out of 
doors, impossible. ‘The days seemsovery long! Ar- 
thar looks at himself a great deal in the glass. He is 
the least in the world of a coxcomb, my Arthur! And 
so then, it is true what they say, that “men think 
of themselves, before anybody else.” 

June 1st —Arthur grows absent anc taciturn. I do 
not know why—I that am ordinarily so merry and 
light-hearted, I have now my moments of sadness. 
To kill time I amuse myself with writing down these 
stages of our honey-moon. Arthur, with a Profes- 
sorial tone, which does not at all become him, repres- 
ses my literary turn and calls me a blue stocking ! 
“Ink,” he said with a sneer, to-day, “looks out of place 
upon rosy fingers.” I had not before perceived that he 
18 naturally of a sneering and contradictory disposition. 
itis a mean kind of fault. 

June 15th.—As in the days, alas,so long gone by, 
when I gave myself up to intoxicating dreams of hap- 
piness, f rose to-day with the dawn. _I hoped to find 
in the woods and fields, the sweet emotion of former 
ume. I called Arthur to accompany me; but he had 
already gone out with the sportsmen, and this pursuit 
now occupies all his days. I cannot conceive what 
pleasure men take in killing poor beasts that have nev- 
er done them any harm. But they say, they have need 
of excitements, Arthur! oh heaven, has it already 
come to this! 

June 20th.—When we were first married, Arthur 
slept with his head bare. He was so handsome that 
way. Now, horror! he covers his beautiful head with 
& vulgar cotton night-cap. Is it possible thatagentle- 
man born can subynit to such inelegant carefulness? 


June 224.—To-day Arthur came back from the 
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saveniaredinanaiaiie. gapes and does not 
at me, If tears come, in spite of me, 
| leaves the room | ng the air of a new opera. 
| June 25th.—We have quarrelled, and pretty seri- 
| ously,too. I have determined to submit no longer to 
wees -Eknow him at last, he isa common- 
minded, pretentious with partrician airs, a 


‘| fool with the frisky flourish of a counting house clerk. 


For the rest, he is my husband! in 
June 26th,—The monster! He has shamefully de- 
sertedme! He has gone to Paris, doubtless to swear 
to another the devotion he once pretended to feel for 
me. Howcompletely I have been thrown away. T 
am the most unhappy of women. Well, I have deci- 
ded. I will never see him again, and the next thing is 
a comfortable separation !——Home Journal. 
tm 
Ax Apventurovus Femate.—‘‘One of the guides,” 
says Mr. Buckingham, in his new book of travels, “de- 
scribed to us the adventure of a French lady, called 
by him a demoiselle, and supposed to be nearly for- 
ty years'of age, who about five years ago, came 
to Chamouni, with a determination to ascend Mont 
Blanc—the difficulties were represented to her as 
much too great for any lady to encounter, and espec- 
ially one who did hot appear to be strong and robust, 
though in good health. She persisted, however, at all 
hazards, and an unusually strong and numerous party 
of guides and attendants were accordingly provided to 
| accompany her. It was in the month of August ; the 
| weather’ was remarkably favorable, and there were 
two other parties; one of a Polish gentleman with 
five guides, another of an Englishman with six, and 
| the French lady with eight. They all kept distinct 
and separate from each other. The Pole first, the En- 
glishman next, and the French lady in the rear of all. 
Long before they reached the Grand Mulets—the first 
halting-place in the ascent, and where it is usual to 
sleep in the open air, or in a tent—on the first night, 
the lady fainted repeatedly from fatigue and dizziness, 
and could only be restored with great difficulty by re- 
pose and an occasional draught of wine-—wheneve- 
she recoyered, her only answer to all the remonstranr 
ces of the guides was, that she must go on to the sum- 
mit at all hazards. They would then proceed a little 
further, and seeing her again droop would urge her not 
to proceed, as in all probability she would die, and they 
would have to answer for her life. Still she persisted 
in being taken to the top of the mountain—dead or 
alive.g They accordingly fastened a rope round her 
waist, and a man holding her on each side, she was 
literally dragged up a portion of the way. On reach- 
ing the summit, she swooned again ; but on recovering 
she asked for wine, and drank a bumper to the health 
of the young Count of Paris, and then another to the 
health of her guides, after which she requested them to 
form a square, and caused herself to be lifted on their 
shoulders, where she remained for some minutes, and 
waving her handkerchief in the air, exclaimed, “« Vive 
La Belle France!” boasting that she had been higher 
up above the earth than the native of any other coun- 
try in Europe at least! The descent was, of course, 
less fatiguing than the ascent, but the lady became at 
length so helpless by excitement and exhaustion, that 
it was necessary to take the greatest care to prevent 
her falling asleep, and the anxieties of the guides for 
her safety continued to increase all the way, until 
they landed her once more in bed at the Hotel Cha- 
mouni.” 


TT 
Horwyi.—The splendid educational establishments 
of Hofwyl] have virtually been dissolved this month.— 
| The recent Revolution in Switzerland precipitated an 


event, that the death of some members of the family | 


de Fellenberg, and a division of interest among the 
others, must shortly have rendered inevitable. Most 
of the students at the Rutti, or experimental farm, 
were drawn for the militia, as soon as the late hostili- 

| ties commenced ; the foreigners went home, and all 
agricultural operations, excepting those of imperative 
necessity, were immediately suspended. Only a few 
Scotch or English youth are remaining in la grande 
maison until their parents can fetch them or place them 
elsewhere. The Real Schule was shut up about two 
years ago. The agricultural school for cottagers, and 
another for poor girls will, however, we believe, be con- 
tinued for some time yet. 

The fate of Hofwy] is a mistortune to Europe, nay, 
to the whole world ; for the influence, direct and indi- 
rect, of the family de Fellenberg reached as wide al- 
most as civilization extends. 

The labors of Emanuel Von Fellenberg continued 
with scarcely any interruption until the day of his 
death,which occurred 21st November,1844, in the 74th 
year of his age. 

He was succeeded at Hofwy] by his eldest son Wi!- 
helm von Fellenberg, who for this purpose came over 
from Prussia, in which country he had been engaged, 
for a number of years, in carrying out his own partic- 
ular views ; sometimes in conjunction with his Fiends, 
but chiefly we believe on an independent footing. His 
work! “I deen runng und Grundzuge zu einem plane 


fur die Verbesseder Landescultur” was selected by | 
Count Arnheim, as the basis of a new and improved | 


system of agriculture and rural education for Prussia. 
Withelm von Fellenberg became very popular on his 
return to his native country, where he wrote, soon af- 
ter his arrival, on occasion of the potatoe failure, a |it- 
tle pamphlet of about seventy pages, ‘* Guter-Rath an 
Klein und Gross in der Lebensmittel frage.” 
This was translated into French by order of the 


Bernese Government ; and 10,000 copies of the work, | 


in two languages, were circulated at the national ex- 
pense. Of late the worthy baron has been chosen 
president of the Gemeinnutzige Gesellschaft Society, 
for the promotion of public good, an onerous but high- 
ly honorable post, particularly @ the present state o! 
affairs, 
mainly, we hear, to the reform of education and agri- 
culture. 





Forests anv Birps or Micuigan.—A pleasant let- 
ter in the Albany Atlas describing “ a visit to the prai- 
ries” of Michigan, has the following paragraph: 

“‘ A stroll through the open woods of Michigan, in 
the month of May is delightful. 
parks than forests. Flowers of gay colors glitter at 
every step, but alas, there is one sad drawback on al! 
this floral beauty. The flowers, most of them, are 
scentless ! 
a beautiful woman without corresponding beauty of 
mind. After the first gaze of admiration is over, the 
“vermeil tint” of the leaf or lip but more forcibly calls 
the attention to what is lacking. But the birds, the 
birds ; how they swarm and vocalize the groves and 
fields of Michigan! In the morning, the whole forest 
rings like a concert room with theirnotes. I had the 


or > psity to sit at , , 
Jan hour bu watch the 


he a twanged their instruments like 





De Fellenberg’s attention will be directed | 


They are more like | 


A beautiful flower without perfume is like | 


- ’ 
' ; ' 
ect re 


in sight, and strive to identify the ‘of 


pose tinseen ones the songs of which I could’ hear. 
The clear whistle of the quail came incessantly on the | 
A score of bob-o-links fluttered and down, 
A brown- 
thrush poured his rich and varied song from the top- 
most spray of an apple tree. A couple of blue-birds 
fitted past whistling notes of the tenderest dalliance. 
Woodpeckers of various hues went by m their jerking 
, and a red-head sounded his shrill clarion on a 
locust, summoning all its crawling inmates to 
surrender at discretion. ul cooing of the 
turtle dove, the harsh scream of the blue-jay, the notes 
of the meadow-lark, robin, chirping bird, oriole, starl- 
ing, Canada warbler, and a host of other birds, some 
ktiown and some unknown to me, were blent in the 
general chorus.” 


Une 


i er 

Earnine an Honest Pewny.—There is no sayin 
more true than the old one, that “ one half the worl 
knows not how the other half lives.” We are always 
inquiring, in looking over our crowded city, “how do 
all these persons make out to live?” and yet they do 
live, and among the emigrants, they do live better and 
more comfortably than in their own country. We 
strolled down to the auction mart at the foot of Wall 
street, and among the shipping on South street, to see 
the number of Swiss, German and other emigrants, 
men, women and children, endeavoring to pick up a 
penny in an honest way, and we watched their move- 
ments and operations, with the view of studying char- 
acters, and seeing how far ingenious devices could add 
to the daily gains. A large lot of coffee in bags, were 
piled up in front of the auction store, while the auc- 
tioneer was busily engaged selling groceries to a large 
company. Crowds of girls of allages with baskets, 
were busily engaged in picking up stray coflee beans; 
picking sugar from between the staves of the hogsheads, 
or with a tin can and an iron spoon, collecting the su- 
pernumerary molasses frothing up from the bung-hole. 
One particular feat, struck us as exceed'ngly and inge- 
niously roguish. A large woman with a basket on her 
arm, dressed in wide linsey woolsy garments, mounted 
ona pile of bags filled with coffee, and was taking an 
observation all round of the crowds of purchasers, with 
the most studied indifference. A little child not more 
than five years old, with a bag and basket, crawled be- 
neath her petticoats, and remained snugly ensconsed 
from public view. On the heel of her heavy shoe, she 
had embedded the blade of a penknife, and ever and 
anon she would plunge her rowell into the coffee bags, 
and as the beans oozed out of the slits, the little girl 
under her petticoats filled her bag and basket, and when 
full she slid out of her hiding place and ramoused with 
the spoils. 

On the opposite side, a Flour inspector was empty- 
ing samples from a large lot, and as he drew forth his 
augur ful! of flour, a little emigrant girl picked up the 
drippings by hand fulls, which she placed in her basket 
and when full, she took her tin can, filled it with flour, 
on which ske poured water, and made a dough which 
she rolled out and flattened into cakes, and baked them 
at the inspector’s charcot! furnace in which he was hea- 
ting his iron brands, and sold the cakes to the boys two 
forapenny. Talk of Yankee ingenuity and enter- 
prise,where have we had anything to rival this mode of 
raising the wind? Wehave rag-pickers who move 
about in all directions, persons who live within the pur- 
lieus of the market, and pick up a stray morsel of beef, 
a sheep's trotters, amarrow bone or two, scrags of 
mutton, a carrot, cabbage and onion, and hence they 
go to make a comfortable pottage at night. We have 
hand organs, wind instruments, tambourines, and sing- 
ing girls, ad libitum, and are surrounded with novel 
| experiments of “how to get a dinner."—New York 
| Star. 





A Borneo Pirate's Deata.—The scene which pre- 
| sented itself on the deck of the defeated pirate affords 
|a striking proof of the character of these fierce revers, 
jresembling greatly what we read of the Norsemen and 
Scandinavrans of early ages. Among the mortally 
| wounded lay the young commander of the Prahu, one 
| of the most noble forms of the human race ; his coun- 
| tenance handsome as the hero of oriental romance, and 
his whole bearing wonderfully impressive and touch- 
ing. He was shot in front,and through the lungs, and 
|his last moments were rapidly approaching. 
deavoured to speak, but the blood gushed from his 
|mouth with the voice he vainly essayed to utter in 
‘words. Again and again he tried, but again and again 
| the vital fluid drowned the dying effort. He looked as 
|if he had something of importance which he desired to 
|communicate, and a shade of disappointment and re- 
| gret passed over his brow when he felt that every essay 
| wys unavailing, and that his manly strength and dar- 
ing spirit were dissolving into the dark night of death. 
The pitying conquerors raised him gently up, and he 
j was seated into comparative ease, for the welling-out 
|of the blood was less distressiug, but the end speedily 
|came ; he folded his arms heroically across his wound- 
,ed breast, fixed his eyes upon the British seamen aronnd, 
|and casting one glance at the ocean, the theatre of his 
| daring exploits, on which he had so often fought and 
‘triumphed, expired without a sigh.— Keppel’s Expedi- 
tion to Borneo. 


LL , 
Dainxine Hasits in IRELAND.—The propensity for 
{intoxication among the people had been remarked from 
jthe earliest times. Sir W. Petty, who wrote in the 
|year 1682, when Dublin contained but 6025 houses, 
| states 1200 of them were public houses, where intoxi- 
jcating liquors were sold. In 1798, in Thomas street, 
nearly every third house was a public house. The 


street contained 190 houses, and of these fifty-two | 


were licensed tosell spirits. Among the upper classes 


the great consumption was claret, and so extensive | 


| was its importation, that, in the year 1793, it amount- 
jed to 8000 tons, and the bottles alone were estimated 
at the value of £67,000. This fact is detailed by 
honest Butty, the Quaker historian of the county of 


Dublin. Such were the convivial habits of the day, 
and so absorbed were the people in the indulgence, 
‘that the doctor recommended that port should be sub- 
stituted in its place, “ because,” said he, with quaint 
simplicity, “ it would not admit so long a sitting, a great 
advantage to wise men in saving a great deal of their | 


precious time.” In fact, the great end and aim of life 
|in the upper classes seemed to be convivial indulgence 
to excess. The rule of drinking was, that no man 
was allowed to leave the company till he was unable 
to stand, and then he might depart if he could walk 

«« No evasion sly 


Nor sober shift, was to the puking wretch 
Indulged apart.” 
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a modern soda-water bottle, the only 





» like 
contrivance in which j i being at the 
head of the ee topping the bottle 


8 thus rendered 1, and every one was 
Sbliged to fill his fee SF pass the bottle to 
his neighbor, on peril of upsetting the eoptents on the 

f ce to knock 
they must 
be emptied as fast as they were filled, as they could not 
stand.—~Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago. 


Tae Actor anp tHe May.—On the evening of 
the 16th of April IT witnessed at the Port St. Martin 
theatre, an incident worth recounting, as illustrative of 
the ferment which reigned in the public mind. The 
celebrated actor, Fredenck Lemaitre, was performing 
the character of Robert Macaire. Lemaitre is, as you 
are aware, an actor of great genius, but somewhat ex- 
travagant, and of most excitable temperment. Dur- 
ing his performance the rappel was heard in the street ; 
and all the National Guards present quitted the theatre 
hastily to join their respective companies. Upon this, 
Lemaitre dropped his voice and almost became inaudi- 
ble. Cries of “ speak up,” issued from all parts of the 
house. Lemaitre suddenly stopped short, rushed 
forward to the foot-lights, and exclaimed, in a voice 
that seemed broken with emotion: “ Messieurs! 
you tell me to speak loudly—but my voice is stifled 
with my tears—with the beating of my heart. Ah! 
Messieurs, our France—our unhappy country—torn 
with dissensions”—(here he stopped, sobbing—and the 
whole house, which had risen in amazement, cheered 
him enthusiastically.) “ Forgive this emotion—these 
tears. I was till three o’clock to-day, with my sons, 
on guard in the Place de la Grieve—I hear the rappel 
again beaten—-perhaps at this moment a conflict is 
engaged — the blood of my countrymen may be 
flowing while I speak—my own sons”—~(here he broke 
down again--and again the audience manifested their 
sympathy by loud cheers. “ Ah! Megsieurs,” he re- 
sumed, “ beneath this rouge—these trappings—-there 
is, after all the man—the father. (Cheers and emo- 
tion.) Messieurs, at such a moment, I am here, play- 
ing the buffoon, a contre ceur—not for myselt—but to 
keep this house from being closed—to save my brother 
actors from inactivity and distress,—(immense cheeis 
Messieurs—I crave your indulgence—this task is too 
odious to me—I hate and scorn myself to be here, jest- 
ing and playing these miserable antics while my coun- 
try bleeds. (Sensation.) 

Ah! Messieurs, come to me a few months—a few 
weeks hence—when France is tranquil and happy— 
then J will play before you with a light heart ; but not 
now—not now.” (Loud cheers, and cries of ‘* Let us 
go!” “Drop the curtain!” and counter cries,“ No, 
no! continue the piece!) ‘ Messieurs!” he cried, 
with a voice of thunder, suddenly bounding on the 
stage in a state of phrenzy, “I am a Man—not a pup- 
pet! away with these fooleries !” and, as he spoke, he 
tore off his wig, his patched coat, his tawdry Macaire 
waistcoat, and dashed them on the stage ; then, tramp- 
ling them under foot, he went on speaking with vehe- 
ment gesticulations,amidst an uproar of conflicting cries 
which ertirely drowned his voice. In a few moments 
the manager came upon the stage, and, approaching 
him, said a few words in his ear. Lemaitre then rais- 
ed his hand deprecatingly to the audience, and, with a 
gesture of resignation, stooped and picked up succes- 
| ively, the wig, and the motely vestments, and put them 
on. These being re-adjusted, he folded his arms, and, 
in an humble attitude, seemed awaiting the restoration 
| of silence to resume his drolleries. I thought I could 
— a slight curl of suppressed contempt at the 
corner of his lip. The majority, however, were bent 
on having their money’s worth—in quantity, if not in 
quality ; but a certain number of persons left the house. 
I withdrew also, and walked home, pondering on the 
enfeodations of genius to society; on the actor weeping 
behind his mask ; on poor Hood writing comic on his 
death-bed ; on Seymour quitting a half-finished sketch 
for Figarro, to blow out his brains. 1 remembered 
Retzsch’s outlines of the captive Pegasus, with his 
wings bound, bleeding beneath the cart lash-—fainting 
at the plough; and | thought that the intellectual work- 
man is as deeply concerned as the artisan in the great 
| question of the organization of labor. 

} SS 
An Irish Revert Sixry Yrars Aco.—An elderly 
lclergyman, of our acquaintance, on leaving home to 








| entercollege, stopped on his way, at the hospital man- 
sion of a friend of his father, fora few days. The 
whole time he was engaged with drinktng parties every 
night, and assiduously plied with bumpers, till he sank 
under the table. In the morning he was of course, 
deadly sick, but his host prescribed a “hair of the old 
dog,” that is, a glass of raw spirits. On one aight he 
contrived to steal through a back window. As soon 
as he was missed a cry of “stole away” was raised, and 
he was pursued, but effected his escape into the park 

Here he found an Italian artist, who had also been 
of the company, but, unused to such scenes, had like- 
wise fled fromthe orgies. They concealed themselves 
by lying down among the deer, and so passed the night 

Towards morning they returned to the house, and were 
witnesses of an extraordinary procession. Such of the 
company as were still able to walk, had procured a tlat- 
backed ear, on which they heaped the bodies of those 
who were insensible ; then throwing a sheet over 
them,and illuminating them with candles, like an Irish 
wake, some taking the shafts of the car before, and 
others pushing behind, and al) setting up the Irish ery, 
the sensible survivors left their departed insensible 
friends at their respective homes. The consequences 
of this debauch were several duels between the active 
| and passive performers on the following day.—Sketch- 
,es of Ireland Sixty Years Ago 

LL 





Tue Last or rue Proressep Irtsu Dueiiists.—Bry 

an Maguire’s domestic habits were in keeping with his 
| manner abroad When he required the attendance of 
ja servant he had a peculiar manner of ringing the be! 
| His pistols alwavs lay on the table beside him, an 
instead of applying his hand tothe bell-pull in th 

) way, he took up a pistol and fired it atthe hand| 

| the bel! and continued firing till he hit it, and so caus 
the bell below to sound. He was such an acurate 
| shot with a pistol, that his wife was in the | 

| holding a lighted candle in her hand for him. as a spec 
imen of his skill, to snuff with a pistol bu 

many paces distance. Another of his roval habits was 
his mode of passing his time. He was seen for wh 
days leaning out of his window, and amus hims 
| with annoying the passengers. When one we by 
| whom he thought a fit subject, he threw down on him 


| come rubbish or dirt to attract his notice, 
the man looked up he spit in his face 


ind whe 
If he made any 


If on any occasion a guest lefi the room, bits of pa- expostulation, Bryan crossed his arms and presenting 
per were dropped into his glass, intimating the num- ja pistol in each hand, invited him up to his room, 4 


ber of rounds the bottle had gone, and on his return he 
jo obliged to swallow a glass for each, under the 
penalties of so many glasses of salt and water. It 
| was the practice of some to have decanters with round 


claring he would give him satisfaction there and his 
choice of pistols. Afier a time Bryan disappeared 
from Dublin ; he has since died, and has had no suc- 
cessor.—Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago 
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but we raise an almost insuperable 
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social] institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wiurtiusm Eviecear Caannine. 








7 We have received a communication from E. A. 
F. in reply to an article in our last, and we shall cheer- 
fally give it place next week. We have great person- 
al respect for E. A. F. having always understood him 
to be a gentleman of enlarged sympathies with hu- 
manity, and free from sectarian littleness; and noth- 
ing in our article we are sure, conflicted with this. 
We confess we have little respect for the charge he. 
brought against Associationists, but we had no idea of 
course, that E. A. F., in urging it, was not actuated by 
perfectly honorable motives. We are sure that Asso- 
ciation has no more honest supporter than E. A. F. 

a 
The Great Political Question, 

It is known that we take no side in party politics, 
not because we are indifferent to political issues, but 
because we desire to maintain a position in which we 
can speak freely and fearlessly of all parties. We 
should be untrue to our protessions of universal sym- 
pathies, if we could overlook any, even the minut- 
eat eddy or bubble in the great onward humanitary 
movement. 

Perhaps of all cotemporary movements we have ta- 
ken the least interest in the political, for the simple 
reason that they seem to us so unprincipled and con- 
temptible. The divisions of our parties are rathe1 
squabbles than contests for vital principles. Any one 
who will read the debates in Congress, that is, if there 
be any one with a stomach strong enough for such a 
disgusting dose, will find them, in tone and sentiment, 
but a slight degree removed from the slavering and 
maudlin brawls of the pot-house. The poor, selfish 
creatures who take part in them are as corrupt as they 
are ignorant ; and when they are not bad they are 
childish. There are exceptions, of course—such men 
as Horace Mann, as John A. Dix, as the “magnificent 
Corwin,” &c., &c., who appreciate the responsibilities 
of their position, who legislate under large and liberal 
convictions, and who do not,like Foote and others,bring 
to their debates the prejudices of the stews and the 
swagger of black guards. But on the whole, the year- 
ly exhibitions at Washington are sad affairs. 

Now and then, however, a question comes up in 
which men of true hearts must take a deeper interest. 
Such a question is at this time before the people. _Itis 
a vital,a noble, a far-reaching and momentous issue. 
It involves fundamental principles of politics; it in- 
volves fundamental principles of social morality ; it 
involves the destinies of millions of men. No honest 
man, but must feel intensely in regard to it—no citizen 
be his party relations or political convictions what they 
may, can stand aloof in cold-hearted indifference. 
Every voter is called upon to act—every man must 
make up his mind as to the issue—every man is bound 
by the highest obligations to take part in its decision. 
The question to which we allude is the “Free Soil” 
question which tow agitates the whole public mind. 

The United States—we shall not here inquire how, 
have come into possession of new territory, much lar- 
ger than that comprised in all the original States of 
the Union. As this territory is to be settled and or- 
ganized by the people of the United States, men natur- 
ally ask how is it to be settled? Under the laws of 
the nation from which it has been acquired, the in- 
stitution of African Slavery is prohibited ; shall it be 
thrown open now to the introduction of Slavery from 
the United States? The free and honest men of the 
North say No ; but the slave-drivers of the South, and 
their cowardly allies at the North, insist that the Flag 
of the Federal Union carries Slavery with it, by a sort 
of inevitable necessity, as the sun carries its shadow. 

The argument by which the extraordinary claim of 
the South is sustained is even more absurd than the 
claim itself and never could have been uttered. but by 
men who are completely stupefied and blinded by pre- 
jodice and self-interest. The speech of Mr. Cal- 
houn, in which the position of the South is most elab- 
orately urged, is one of the weakest efforts ever put 
forth by that distinguished man. 
legical to the last degree. 


It is puerile and il- 
Beginning by a mistate- 
ment of the issue in dispute, it continues through a 
series of the most transparent non-sequiturs, and ends 
with a most sophomorica! attempt to depreciate Jef- 
ferson and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. If the Senate did not hang their heads in 
shame during the delivery of this address, then they 
have less self-respect than even we had given them 
eredit for. 

We shall not ourselves undertake to argue the ques- 


tion after so much has been said of it in Congress, and 
the lewspapers ; but will simply content ourselves with 
referring any of our readers who may have a lingering 
doubt on the subject to the unanswerable arguments of 


Mr. Dix, and the Jrrisistible appeals of Mr. Corwin, 
beth of whom have 


Hale 


frm and manly stand they 


entitled themselves, along with 


have taken against this 
spread of domestic Slavery 


Associationists, we Suppose, cannot hesitate for a 
moment as to the course which they as citizens, should 
pursue. The institution of slavery is a peculiar mark 


and characteristic of the barbarous order of society, | 
By giving these new territories up to it, we throw them | 


, to the gratitude of the whole country, for the | 


vast region, which, in a few years, will comprise mil- 


all tending to | jions of population, from the prompt reception of those 


glorious truths for which we contend, Slavery is, in 
the neture of it, a despotism. It cannot endure free 
thought. Its spirit is stationary, and it tolerates no re- 
form. Wherever it prevails, it is a political, a moral, 
and a social blight. Even the men of the South, most 
deeply interested pecuniarily in its continuance, con- 
fess that it is an evil, and could their seeret mind be 
told, would rejoice to see its universal abolition. Why, 
then, should it be extended? Above all, why should 
we abolish freedom to make room for it, with its many- 
winged and many-armed curses? Is it not preposter- 
ous as well as wicked in the South, to demand it— 
would it not be insane, atrocious in the North to grant 
it? Surely, if there was ever a question which had 
but one side, it is this. 


— 
The French Revolution as we view it, or 


SAMPLES OF THE “ DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE.” 


From the Democratie Pacifique, June 30th. 
PLAN OF A PROCLAMATION PRESENTED TO THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY BY M. CONSIDERANT. 


It appears that Victor Considerant, convinced that 
the insurgents acted from a misunderstanding of the 
purposes of the government, and that a conciliatory 
proclamation on the part of the Assembly would cause 
them to lay down their arms, wrote and proposed the 
following on the 23d of June. It was read privately 
to a great number of representatives, of all parties, 
who allsanctioned it either by signature or orally, and 
was distributed about in the Assembly the next day. 
But the president and the majority were not in the hu- 
mor of conciliation and the proclamation was not lis- 
tened to. We translate it word for word 

*“ Workmen and Brothers! 

“ A frigktful collision has just stained the streets of 
the capital with blood. A party among you have con- 
strained the government to turn the arms of French- 

| men against them, for the salvation of the Republic. 

“ Republicans, brothers, have shed the blood of their 
brothers ! 

“In the name of the country, in the name of the 
| Revolution which is to emancipate you, in the name 
|of humanity whose sacred rights we would secure to 
}all and organize, throw down, throw down these frat- 
ricidal arms. 

“Ts it to tear one another to pieces that we have 
conquered the Republic ? that we have proclaimed the 
democratic law of Christ, the sacred principle of Fra- 
ternity ? 

“ Brothers, hear us, hear the voice of the represen- 
tatives of all France : You are the victims of a fatal 
misunderstanding ! 

“ Why have you risen? Do not the sufferings be- 
queathed to us by eighteen months of industrial crisis 
and seventeen years of monarchical cortuption, afflict 
all classes ? 

“ Hear us: On one hand, the employers accuse the 
workmen and the ateliers nationaux of the ruinous 
state of affairs ; on the other, the workmen accuse the 
employers of their distress. 

“Is not this reciprocal accusation a fatal error? 
Why accuse men and classes? Why do we accuse 
one another of the sufferings engendered by the fatal- 
ity of things, the heritage of a Past which we all wish 
to transform ? 

“Shall we grow rich by massacreing each other? 
Shall we found the Era of Fraternity by cutting each 
other’s throats? How long since hatred and civil war 
became productive? What will become of labor if 
Paris is agitated by continual emeutes? Where will 
be bread for all, if every branch of industry is stopped 
by the bloody terrors of the street ? 

“ Workmen, our brothers! we repeat it, you are the 
victims of a fatal misunderstanding. 

“ Workmen, they deceive you! They inspire you 
with doubt, distrust and hatred towards us! They 
tell you that we have not the holy love of the People 
at heart; that we have no solicitude about your jot ; 
that we want to stifle the legitimate developments of 
the social principle of the Revolution of February ; 
they deceive you, brothers, they deceive you ! 

“ Know and be assured: In its soul and in its con- 
science, before God and before humanity, the National 
Assembly declares to you : it is its wish to labor, with- 
| out intermission, for the definitive constitution of So- 
cial Fraternity 


eee 
m o a — 


“ The National Assembly wishes to consecrate and 
develope by all means, possible and practicable, the 
| legitimate right of the people, the right which every 
' man who comes into the world has to live by labor. 
} “The National Assembly wishes to consecrate and 
develope, by aids and encouragements of all sorts, this 
| great principle of Association, destined freely to unite 
‘all interests, all rights 
| The National Assembly desires, like you, all that 
can ameliorate the lot of the people from whom it em- 
| anates ; to raise the dignity of the laborer ; to recon- 
|cile fraternally all the members of the great national 
| body 
“ Brothers, brothers! leave your representatives time 
to study these problems, to overcome obstacles, to re- 
| construct, upon a democratic basis, an entire political 
!and social order, overthrown in three days by a heroic 
| victory : and cease, oh! cease to rend the bowels of 
the country by these bloody collisions ! '” 


In a subsequent number, the Democratie publishes 
|the names of some sixty representatives who signed 
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spared! bars and in fraternity was ws 
ing ; the usual blindness of conservatism reigned. — 

It has been generally stated that the Democratie 
Pacifique, that organ of disorganizers, always at the 
bottom of emeutes and insurrections, (!) was among 
the first to advocate the presidency of Gen. Cavaignac. 
Here is the article, bearing date June 29th. 

“No Hatr-measunes ! 
“ Cavatenac, Presinent or THE Rervsiic! 

“ General Cavaignac president of the Republic! 
Such is already the opinion of a great number of the 
Representatives who see clearly. 

“ In decisive circumstances, half-measures ruin any 
cause. 

*« Let us not trust too much to our victory. 

“The victory has conjured a social cataclysm ; it 
has settled nothing. 

“ If the Republic remains seated only on a bank of 
moving sand, it is lost, and society with it. 

“The Republic and France have need of a rixep 
PornT ! 

“« What is wanting to the Republic, to all interests, 
to all rights, to new interests and rights as well as to 
old interests and rights, is a government which offers 
& CERTAIN PLEDGE OF ITS DURATION. 

“ Without this pledge no government, no man is 
possible for a single month! The storm will crush all 
the men of the Revolution with the irresistible rapidity 
with which the mill-stone grinds the corn. 

«On the day of the opening of the National As- 
sembly, Lamartine was the idol of all. Where is he 
now ? 

“ Cavaignac has been suddenly lifted up by an unan- 
imous acclamation. The fate of Lamartine foretells 
to him his fate in fifteen days, if he accepts similar 
conditions. 

“The Assembly has just named Cavaignac presi- 
dent of the Council. His position, the guaranties 
which his character, his principles and his conduct in 
the terrible trials of these last days, have given to or- 
der, to liberty and to humanity, indicate him as the 


natural candidate for the first presidency of the Repub- 
, 





ic 

**So much the more reason for believing, that, with- 
in a fortnight, he will become the object of the accu- 
eations, the attacks and the most odious calumnies of 
all the pretenders, all the intriguers, and all the ene- 
mies of the Republic and of France. The English 
aristocracy sows gold, and stirs up our divisions that 
our industry may never rise again! And Russia ! 

“ What do we say, in fifteen days? has not the work 
of detraction, of envy, of folly, of intrigue, begun al- 
ready ? 

“The social body is a prey to a frightful access of 
fever ; all interests suffer, al] trades are near the point 
of death ; men’s minds are open to all kinds of dis- 
trust, to all suspicions, to all irritations; open to all 
the terrible or absurd phantoms, to all the delirium 
which fear produces. 

“ Every man who, in such circumstances, accepts 
the Power without a guaranty of its own duration, 
a Power which a sudden mancuvre, a vote of intrigue, 
of suspicion, or of infatuated zeal can overthrow in a 
moment, is a condemned victim. 

“Tf it were only the question of a single victim, 
however noble that one might be, it would only be one 
victim more in history. But the Republic and Society 
are at stake. 

“ Let no illusion hide in any heart, and let the in- 
triguers think of this: If the Republic shall not be 
able to establish itself, it will be the last agony of Civ- 
ilization, it will be political war, the war of pretenders, 
the war of the country against the cities, of the de- 
partments against Paris, of the ouvriers against the 
masters, the proletaries against the proprietors ; it will 
be civif war and social war, under all their terrible 
forms ; it will be a Vendée in every province, and a 
Jacquerie everywhere. 

“ Never, since the world was made, has society 
found itself in so profound a crisis. A whole social 
order is to be brought out of chaos; a society is to be 
founded upon sixty years of revolutions, upon seven- 
teen years of a corruption which had suffered only 
egoism, materialism and scepticism to germinate, 
which had extinguished and killed in men’s hearts all 
generous sentiment, all noble faith, and all great hope ! 

“ The social body was poisoned ; it has thrown off 
the poison by a crisis which will save society—or 
which wil! kil! it. 

“ If we do not have immediately a government of 
an assured duration, a FIxED POINT to which all 
France may attach itself; if we remain here in the 
moving sand,—the revolutionary tempest will whirl us 
away like dust. 

“ The circumstance is terrible, but it is decisive. 

“We have another @ance to do to-day what might 
have been done the day after the 24th of February, 
and what narrow fears, fatal categories and unhappy 
words prevented; we have a chance to constitute a 
France tn every sense Repvuscican. 

“Let the National Assembly perform a great act of 
sovereignty ; let it lay down the FIxED POINT without 
which all floats at the will of the daily storms of rev- 
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“ Art. 4th. General Cavaignac shial not be resligibe 
to the second presidency of the Repubiic. 

“The father of Gen. Cavaignac was & member of 
the Convention, and died in exile ; he has sucked th. 
milk of a republican mother. To make him, withou 
delay, the regular president of the Republic, Will be to 
save the Republic and our liberty. 

“Tf he remains simple president of the council, in 
fortnight, or a month at farthest, he will be crushed, 
ground to powder under the play of misunderstang, 
ings, and under the fire of accusations, of intrigues 
and calumnies, which is not the sort of fire to which 
he knows how to respond. 

“ Representatives, Representatives! Give from this 
day, and in conformity with your proposed Constity. 
tion, a strong and regular government to France, and 
France will send up its acclamation, like one man, i 
this grand act of sovereignty. 

“ kor all France will comprehend with the rapidity 
of lightning, that such is to-day, the only chance of 
safety for order and for the Republic ! 

Live tHe Rervatic anv Society! 


July ta. 
“ Lessons FOR ALL AND TO ALL! 


“ Penitentiam agamus omnes: 


“ What terrible lessons! what good for us, if ws 
profit by them! what evil, if we fail to comprehend 
them ! 

“JT. At the first musket reports of the insurrection, 
the army of order assembled, not from Paris only, by: 
from one end of France to the other. In less than 
three days, the departments spontaneously sent upon 
Paris an advanced guard of 60,000 men! In eight 
days, if the insurrection had triumphed for a moment 
in Paris, 500,000 National Guards from the provinces 
would have come to crush or stifle it in the midst of 
its triumph. Will obscure instigators of plots, will the 
mad framers of conspiracies again believe that they 
impose their dictation upon France by a coup de main’ 

“Let the insensate ones who think to found, by 
force and in blood, in the blood of their brothers, ip 
their own blood, the Republic democratic, fraternal and 
social, let them comprehend the terrible lesson which 
Paris and the provinces have given them ! 

“II. Who has put down the insurrection? The 


National Guard of Paris, in whose ranks masses of 
workmen and of proletaries figured; the National 
Guards of the departments, composed in a very great 
part of citizens in blouses, of hard-handed laborers; 
finally, the proletaries of the army, the proletaries of 


the garde mobile ! 


24th, 25th and 26th of June, if they had not been or- 


ganized, clothed, lodged and supported by a daily pay 
Who will dare 
to say thata number of them would not have been 
behind the barricades which they have taken, heroical- 
ly sacrificing themselves for Order and for the Repub- 


which guarantied to them existence ? 


lic ! 
“ The ouvrters of the ateliers nationauz well or- 
ganized (such as the sadlers, directed by Captain Du- 


rand, and others,) so far from throwing themselves into 


the insurrection, took no part in it, or combatted it in 


the ranks of the National Guard. What a lesson for 


the retrograde party, for the men without ideas, with- 
out heart, without faith, without hope and without 
charity, who will not comprehend that the evil has its 
profound causes in the misery of the masses ; that so- 
ciety cannot, under penalty of permanent anarchy and 


death, return upon its old false courses ; that there is 


but one means, one only means, of saving order and 
society, namely: to ensure labor ; to guaranty ezist- 
ence, by some form of productive labor, to the disin- 
herited masses ! 

“III. The precarious, incoherent system of a na- 


tional labor founded upon the credit of the great bank, 


of the discounters, of the money-lenders, which is pe- 
riodically deranged, at the first shock, by the industri- 
al, political or social crises, draws industry into the 
great cities where the financiers reside, and there ac- 
cumulates masses of proletaries, who are exposed from 
day to day to die of hunger by the cessation of labor, 
by the paralysis of a credit which has no consistency 


Is it the proletaries who have become agglomerated of 


their own accord in the great cities? Is it not the 
great manufacturing establishments which have at- 
tracted them there, to the detriment of the fields’ 
Everywhere, but especially in France, mechanical in- 
dustry ought generally to be only a thing annexed to 
agriculture. The great cities ought not, under penalty 


of death to social order, to remain great centres of 


manufacturing industry, encumbered with operatives. 
Is it not in these legions of hunger and of misery tha! 
the natural soldiers of all the insurrections are recruit- 
ed? What a lesson do the days of June give to these 
economists of the old schools, to these ignorant or =el- 
fish apostles of the laissez faire doctrine, to these in- 
terested or blind friends of financial Feudalism, who, 
instead of thinking of the solid organization of a grand 


system of universal credit, democratically based upon 


olution ; let it end all hopes in all the pretenders, in| the soil and upon the association of all the riches and 
all the intriguers suborned by all sorts of powerfull of all the productive forces of the nation, wish to re- 


friends at home as well as abroad, who are the ene- 
mies of France ; let it decree : 
“ Art. Ist. General Cavaignac is proclaimed Presi- 





constitute purely and simply the financial aristocracy ' 


“IV. The unproductive ‘ national workshops’ weré 


a desolating sore, but yet a sore which should have 


dent of the Republic for fifteen months from this day.| been healed. What was required was to create agri- 


“ Art. 2d. The powers of Gen. Cavaignac shall be, 
until @ vote is taken on the Constitution, those of pre- 





culture labors, such as clearing, draining, irrigation, 
&e.; to organize great public works; to enrol legions 


exercise any direct command of the forces by sea op 


* Where would the garde mobile, those children of 
the barricades of February, have been on the 23d, 
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eae dissolution have transformed 
‘able atmy of insuffection and revolt. 
« What a lesson ! what a terrible lesson are the four 
ys of Jane for these men of compression, of precip- 
tion, these violent friends of moderation and of or- 
. who neither know how to comprehend causes, 

‘how to calculate and foresee effects ' 

«¥. And the intriguers of all the pretenders, of all 
monarchies ; the men who foment anarchy and 

+ war among Us, fishing, not alas! in troubled wa- 

but in torrents of French blood, for royal or impe- 

crowns! will they comprehend at last, in the pres- 
vw of this horrible struggle, where two parties smite 

. other shouting Vive la Republique! that their 

tions are not only calculations of crime, but 

» more of madness! Will they comprehend that, 

sowing hatred and war in the bosom of our Repub- 

they are preparing not a monarchy, but the ruin of 
country, the destruction of property, the murder, 
suicide of France? What will become of their 
tensions and their pretenders in the midst of this 

| war of all the elements political and social, of 
parties, of all classes, of country against city, of 
vinces against the capital? Will they comprehend 

t, outside of the Republic of to-day, we have noth- 

for a future but a universal Jacquerie and barba- 

m! 

«Ah! what government but a republican govern- 
nt, on the broadest democratic basis ; what family, 

t name, what dynasty could have resisted this 

hed battle of all the revolutionary passions, of all 

wild illusions and mistakes ; this battle of starva- 
and of all wretchedness? Will they compre- 

d? 

«VI. Lessons, finally, for all who speak or wield 
pen ; lessons for all the men of good will, of good 
ntions who have a horror of revolutions and of 
ody wars, who know that order, peace, union, as- 
jation alone can save liberty, lay the foundation of 
blic prosperity, emancipate the proletaries, organize 
future ; lessons for them all, lessons for the Demo- 
tie Pacifique itself! Let them understand that we 
living now in times when the best and purest in- 
tions should clothe themselves only in expressions 
the greatest prudence ; that ardent passions, hunger, 
olutionary illusions of all sorts are so many barrels 
powder in the midst of our great centres of civili- 
ion and of misery, and that it will not do to play, even 

h sparks, in the neighborhood of these barrels of 

der. 

VII. Lessons! lessons for all! Let us try, then, 
much as in us lies, to bring forth reason, intelligence, 
d union out of this dreadful revolutionary explosion ! 

ntiam agamus omnes ! Let uscalm our minds, 
us efface hatreds, let us resolve the problems, let 
love one another, let us love especially this people 
ich suffers so much, which nourishes us by its labor, 
ich the old state of society has left a prey to mis- 
, to ignorance, and so easily subject to all excite- 
mts, to all mistrusts! Let us labor, labor ardently, 
or in concert at the work of union, of reparation, 
fraternity! Letall the good intentions form an ir- 
stible faisceau of good wills! Let all understand- 

s be enlightened, let all ideas come out, let all 

rts draw nigh to one another, let all hands lend 
mselves to one common labor tor the welfare of the 
mmon cOuntry. 

Let Hope descend upon us! France is always 

great initiative and martyr nation. After the cru- 

on, the glorious resurrection, may the blood 
ich gushes from its sides by a wide wound redeem 
ire humanity! Yes, France is the elect of God! 

d has made France the modern Christ of nations. 

y God save France! and France will save humanity. 

“ V. ConsIpERANT, 

“ Representative of the People.” 
a8“ Garpe Mosite” anv Tue InpusTRiaL ARMIES. 
“The garde mobile in these four days has been an 
thaustible subject of admiration and astonishment. 
“ How does it happen, people ask, that these gardes 

biles, who were recruited from the very dregs and 
ost undisciplined mob of Paris, from the makers of 
barricades of the revolution of February —how 
s ithappen that these same young men show them- 
Aves so admirably disciplined and so ardent to main- 
in order, to save the government of the Republic ? 
“The young and valiant insurgents of February, 
hen appeal was made to them, voluntarily enrolled 
emselves in regiments. They saw an assured ca- 
et opened before them ; anxiety for the morrow 
ve place to regular pay ; their uniform established a 
rong tie of solidarity ; a whole hierarchy of officers 
ly chosen secured unity and order; in short, or- 
zation took the place of disorganization. 
“The garde mobile, instead of furnishing intrepid 
fenders to the barricades, has given intrepid defend- 
* 0 social order. The question naturally rises, 
hether something analogous should not be done for 
“© Unoceupied and unqaiet masses who will always 
‘eaten the public tranquility? Perhaps we have 
hough in the army of the line and in the garde mo- 
. But we have not yet agricultural and industria! 
ms sush labors as planting forests, irrigation, 
‘ring, building canal and rail-roads will not be 
anting in France. 


“ After this opportune creation of the garde mobile, 
T» We ought to desire the creation of agricultural 


q To ne ‘armies. Voluntary enrollments will not 
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when Paris wasthe capital of all that is gay and charm- 
ing in the world, when the arts had a home here, and 
literature and luxury flourished, and those who had 
time and money to spend, came here as a matter of 
course to spend them. That time is gone ; Paris is no 
longer the nest of thousands of birds of passage ; there 
are no strangers, no theatres, no splendid equipages 
in the streets, no music, nothing but the daily hubbub of 
@ million of people. Compared with our work day 
sort of fashions,this is animating and interesting enough 
but when you recall your old ideas of Paris, you can- 
not believe that you are really there. 

If the change has driven off the loungers, it has set 
those who really have anything to do, to work with 
great industry and activity. Our friends have their 
full share ot this increased labor. We are accustomed 
to pretty strict devotion of editors to their duties in the 
daily journals of New York, but I have never seen a 
more laborious set of men than the Editors of the 
Democratie Pacifique. There are several of them, a 
much larger number, in fact, than we should think of 
employing in America, but they are all occupied. I go 
in and out among them morning and evening, but it is 
rarely that I find one of them at libertyto say more than 
a word. They toil like men to whom the safety of the 
public has been confided, and if any set of writers 
are doing anything tosave it, they are the men. Their 
paper is by far, the best in Paris, both in the ability of 
its articles and their spirit. No other paper speaks 
with such independence to the government, and at the 
same time sincerely supports it ; no other speaks with 
such eloquent humanity to the agonized and bleeding | 
hearts of the people, and at the same time condemns | 
and represses the violence to which they are petpetu- | 
ally inclined. The reason is not difficult to find: no 
other posseases the same reconciling principles of lib- 
erty and order ; in this most difficult crisis it seems to | 
me that our friends are not found wanting, either to! 
themselves, or the ideas they represent. These ideas | 
can hardly fail to gain immensely from the mode in | 
which they now put them forth. 

The articles of the Democratie are not only more 
vigorous and fresh than those of most of the other pa- 
pers, but they are more various and extend over a 
greater field. This end is attained by the large 
number of writers employed, and by the division of 
labor among them, the same class of subjects being 
generally treated by the same person. This large corps 
of writers is not constantly devoted to the drudgery of 
the paper, that being performed by a quite moderate 
number of workmen. But when any particular article 
is to be written, such a one, or such a one, is responsi- 
ble for its production. This I will explain in a future 
lester when I shall know more about it, for to tell the 
truth I have found such a perpetuity of work going on | 
among them, that my conscience would not suffer me 
to bother them with questions. 

The publication office and dependencies of the Dem- 
ocratie form quite a convenient and harmonic estab- 
lishment. The place No. 2 Rue de Beaune is at the cor- 
ner of that street and the Quai Voltaire which fronts on 
the Seine and has the Tuileries in sight on the opposite 
shore. Youenterby a vast old gateway as if you 
were going intosome baronial chateau. You cross 
the broad paved court and are in the publication of- 
fice, which is a scene of business, where four or five 
persons are constantly occupied ; connected with that 
are some half dozen different apartments. There is 
the private room of the editors where the work is done ; 
joining that is a large room of a more public character 
where you see any one of them you wish for, and 
where you are almost always sure to find some one 
writing letters or looking at a book. Next is the li- 
brary where you find a complete collection of the pub- 











cations of the School, fortified by scientific and other 
works of allsorts ; farther on is the drawing room 
where the weekly reunions are held ; it is very spa- 
cious, handsome, and excels even the style and ele- 
gance of our cosy room at Boston ; the series is clos- 
ed by the reading room where you always find the 
jourtals of the day, and generally some half dozen 
gentlemen discussing them. 

But this is not all; between the building and the 
Quai is a large vacant space, occupied by a garden 
whicn also forms a part of the establishment. Along 
the Quai is a low range of buildings, just high enough 
to shut you out from the street. The garden, though 
not alarge one, seems to contain everything delightful. 
Beds of flowers, gravelled walks, thick shrubbery, 
green turf, tall old trees with most grateful shade, and 
a swing, leaping bars, &c., for the lovers of gymnas- 
ties. You can read, or walk, or talk, there as securely 
as if you were in nature’s most retired nook, and never 
once imagine that you are in the midst of Paris. At} 
eaenitg it is very pleasant to be there; you will gen- 
erally encounter one or two of our workers taking a 
momeat’s rest, and perhaps an Associationist from the 
country come up to see the movement in Paris. You 
are free there from all restrictions, and can walk by | 
yourseff and imagine yourself at home again ; the | 
flowerg, and trees, and sky have nothing foreign in | 
them, and as you are among them you can almost fan- 
cy that you hear the voices of dear and distant friends. 

One pf the low buildings in front is the bookstore ot 
the establishment, now its most important branch next 
to the ptper. Since the revolution there has been no end 
to the demand for the publications of the School. The 
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profit, it has some eight hundred 3 
| $5 a year, and contributes its share toward the 

18e8 0 paper. These are very heavy, but with 
! > present increased circulation must be much more 
nearly met than hitherto by the income. On all these 
subjects, however, I will be more explicit hereafter, 
when I am better informed. 

Night before last was the regular evening for the 
weekly reunion, and I went of course. The agita- 
tions in Paris had interrupted them for a long time, and 
now not many persons were present, most of them gen- 
tlemen I had not met before. Cantagrel was there and 
Doherty, and I found one or two other acquaintances. 
The tone of the evening was quiet, the party dividing 
itself into groups to discuss whatever was uppermost, 
whether Victor Cousin’s new definition of the right to 
property or the last act of the Government. I “sat 
down with @ very agreeable companion, M. Unarles 
Dameth, who asked me questions about America, our 
institutions and people, and about the state of the cause 
there. Whenmy turn came I paid him back with a 
flood of enquiries about the cause in France. He was 
as ready to answer as I to ask, and promised me the 
fullest accounts of every thing connected with the or- 
ganization and affairs of the School. I asked him then 
about the men whose books I had read but whom I had 
not yet seen—Briancourt, Pellarin and others. At 


I.” It seems that Gorsse was his mother’s name, | 
and he published his first work on Association, a little | 
controversial pamphlet, written when he was a young 
man in college, and before he was at all acquainted 
with the School, except through their writings, under 
that name. As he was known to the public by that 
name he has since retained it. He was delighted to 
hear of the reputation his book enjoys among the As- 
sociationists of America. 

One evening last week I met M. Baudet Delary, one | 
of the men who,in 1831 commenced an atttempt at 
Association at Condé. Then as you will remember after 
making some preparations and spending a considerable 


| sum of money, the movement was abandoned, from a 


conviction of the inability of the parties to carry it thro’. 
Now he has begun again and this time says he shall not 


give it up, as he shall take care to keep both his plans 


and expenditures within his actual means. He has 

retained the ownership of the land, some two hundred 
and eighty or three hundred acres in good cultivation, | 
and has always intended when the time came to renew 
the attempt. He is beginning very simply and plainly 
now, and will not grow any faster than is consistent | 
with safety. Some twenty-five men, women and | 
children, constitute the present nucleus; they have 

been working together for some time, and though they 

have had inconveniences to put up with, find such a 

pleasure in coéperation and the sociality and freedom 

of the life that they are more than repaid for any tri- 

fling difficulties. The children especially, he said, were 

attached to the place and the way of living. I was 

charmed with the simple enthusiasm and straight-for- 

ward good sense of the man, and told him thatI must | 
come and see the establishment. By all means, he 

said, only don’t think that you are coming to a full 

grown Phalanstery. 

In Brook Farm and our experiences there, M. Du- 
lary exhibited the greatest interest and seemed 
to think me a regular veteran when I told him I was 
there six years. About the North American Phalanx 
he also made particular enquiries. In about a month 
he told us he should be ready to receive visitors 
and make them in some degree comfortable, as then he 
would have a new house done, for which they had for 
some time been waiting. The place is some four 
hours ride from Paris by diligence. You shall have an 
account of the visit, which I look forward to with great 





pleasure 

One of the most interesting men I have met here is 
Jules Lechevalier, whom you will know as an early 
and able adherent to the doctrine of Association. He 
is what is rare for a Frenchman, a stout man, and the 
very incarnation of wit and good humor. He has not 
acted with the School here for many years,his conviction 
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Lowbow, July 11, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : ; 

My Dear Frienps :—When last I wrote you, about 
three weeks since, { was on the eve of setting off for 
Paris, and I promised you to write from thence. Alack ! 
I little knew how difficult it would be to sit down to 
the friendly thoughtful desk in the presence of the 
events which it was my lot to witness. As you have 
always taken a personal interest in my ongoings, and 
as the journals will have given you the full details of 
the public events, I will give you a little sketch of my 
pleasure trip. 

On the 23rd of June I left London, accompanied by 
Mr. Phillips, a barrister, and worthy friend, and ar- 
rived at Boulogne early in the morning on the 24th. 
There we met Brispanz, Lord Wap.scovrt, and 
Tuos. Douerty, the brother of my old friend. The 
first news we heard was, that they were fighting in 
Paris ; a Courier of the Times had come thence with 
the intelligence, by special train, and had given fifty 
guineas for his passage to Dover ; that was the only 
train which had arrived from Paris for twenty-four 
hours. Brisbane announced the fact, and added : 





|* Well now, what are you going todo! For my part 


I want to see the last effect of subversion, and I am off 


; s | to Paris.” We ail expressed our willingness to fol- 
| last I enquired for Gorsse. He smiled and said, “that’s | 


low the American General, and accordingly we de- 
parted. 

Never had I a less tedious journey ; the animation 
and talking were incessant, and every now and then 
we could not forbear to speculate on what was to be 
our lot in Paris. The first sign of coming events was 
at Amiens. No sooner had we landed in the magnifi- 
cent station at that town, than we were informed that 
the conflict in Paris was unparalleled in even French 
fighting ; that Death and Hell were gluttonous and 
drunk beyond former revels. In the Grand Place at 


| Ameins we found the mounted Dragoons under arms, 
{ 


and a blue ring of blouses looking at them in savage 


isilence. The station also full of moving bayonets. 


Coming out of the old green horse-pond of London 
vitality, it made one tremble to find one’s-self on the 
outskirts of a tempest where things were so differently 
alive, in an element too so much more moveable. It 
turned out that we were to be detained two hours, and 
we walked to see the Cathedral, which is one ot the 
tinest in France, or in the world. Leaving the hostile 
reds and blues in the rear, we entered the gorgeous ed- 
ifice, where the priests end choristers were chanting 
the things of eternity with as much sonorous still- 
ness as though time were the great quietude itself. It 
was a scene by contrast to extort the deeper soul even 
with the paraphernalia of battle around us, and | 
could not but think what a courageous, imperturbable 
essence a true Church would be, when I heard the con- 
tinued chant subduing the excitements of the hour, ri- 
sing above rumor, interest and fear, and only finding 


the limits of its power in one’s own capacities to feel, 
| and in roof, and oratory, and pillar, as the outline pat- 


terns of its holy waves. It made me experience how 
cold to all our nonsense are the marble ears of Truth, 
and how unstained by our petty squabbles whether of 
blood or dirt, is the blue constancy of Heaven. 

When the train arrived at Breteuil, seventy miles 
from Paris, a strange scene presented itself ; the station 
was full of armed men, some in uniform, some in 
broadcloth, some in blouse, all with muskets and bay- 
onets, (excepting that here and there a single or double 
barrelled fowling piece was in the hands of some sports- 
man soldier.) Ina moment, every window in our car- 
riages was beset by the bayonets, many of which, how- 
ever, were sheathed at top in loaves of bread, intend- 
ed as provision for the journey. Such a hubbub took 
place as I had not before heard, and we found that our 
glittering friends were National Guards who had come 
from the country seven leagues round, to proceed to 
Paris to help the Government, some perhaps to help 
the insurgents in case of opportunity. They insisted 
on turning us out of the Train, and thee indescribable 
| parley occupied about a quarter of an hour, after which 
we began to move onward slowly. In a moment the 


being strong that it is too Fourieristic. He calls him- | fellows mounted the engine and tender, and threatened 


self a socialist and says that there is truth in al] the sys- 
terms of socialism. Fourier, Owen, St. Simon and 
others, have each contributed something to the great 
structure, which he regards as still far from complete. | 
Besides he desires not to act apart from the movement 
of the age, but within it, as a part of it. Humanity is 


to bayonet the guards if the train didnot stop. Ano- 
ther parley now took place, and in a few minutes more 


| we departed, it having been arranged, as we under- 


stood that a special train should carry the armed pa- 
triots to Paris. « 
At the next station an equally formidable crowd 





developed gradually and must pass through the appoin- 
ted stages. 
come converted intoa man. In the recent struggle 
the sympathies of M. Lechevalier have been on the side 
of the people. The present government he says is 
worse than that of Louis Philippe. Louis Philippe 
never plunged France into a civil war whatever other 
offences he may have committed 


Robert Owen is here as young and as ful! of the faith | 
that the great day is just dawning as ever. Whata 
delightful atmosphere of hope and benevolence there is | 
about that good old man ! 
All eyes are now turned toward the east of Europe 
where Russia is on the march towards Constantinople 
The revolutions in France and Germany area godsend 


to Nicholas; he can now play his game without the 


| 


least interference from either of those powers. Possi- | 
bly the growl! of the British lion may warn him to de- 
sist, but he will manage that matter also. In two | 
years, if not in less, Constantinople will be 2 Russian 


procured at great loss of time 


awaited the arrival of the train; but the guard fore- 


Assoc jation cannot be reached except Sacieae the diffictlties of another parley, carried us 
through guaranteeism, any more than a child can be- | 


through without stopping, and as we passed at a span- 
king pace, we heard a long growl of rage coming on 
'the wind, and were agreeably disappointed that no 
musket shots were sent after us. Before we could gain 
the next station the fire went out, and wood had to be 
After this at every 


station we underwent the same ordeal of armed Na- 
tional Guards, and by putting on fresh carriages, and 
promising special trains, we were able to keep our own 


places unmolested 

At St. Denis, the station before Paris, they told us 
that we could not enter the Paris station, because the 
conflict was going on at La Chapelle, close to the ter- 
The train therefore stopped about a mile on 


minus 

this side of it, and weall gotout. There was no mis- 
take about the sounds wenow heard; they could be 
nothing but musketry and cannon, It was somewhat 
after nine on a summer evening, and the dropping fire 


came very audibly upon the serene hour We were 


annual profit of the bookstore is some twenty thousand | City and the Capital of Europe. Then what will hin- | free of the train, but where were we to go? That 


francs 0) four thousand dollars, and at the present rate 
it will be much increased. The Phalange, too, is a 


der the march of the Cossack to universa! dominion ? 


Yours ever, D. 


was the question. The reports of what was happen- 
ing were more than we expected, and as the platoon 
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surmoun incessant : ts, the 
question repeated itself ey eae “a Wht shall 
we'd next?” Sore Of ‘the people atthe station told 
us that to enter Paris would be folly and certain death ; 
some told us that if We took the ‘right way we were 
quite safe. Tiime wore on with the multiplicity of 
counsel, and we Were still standing at half-past ten in 
the station. We beggéd to be allowed to sleep in the 
carriages Which we had quitted. One of the railway 
Officers politely informed us that for our sakes he could 
not consent to that, for that he expected an attack on 
the station every minute, in which case we should prob- 
ably be roasted in our wooden boxes. We therefore 
Jeft the station, arid continued our fruitless council in 
the street of the adjoining suburb, listening every now 
and then to the distant explosions. At last we were 
joined by two men, worthy subjects for Gavarni’s pen- 
dil, who offered to take us toa house of shelter hard 
by for the night. Thither we fYepaired, not without 
gome feelings of distrust, inspired by the time, place, 
and the deportment of our guides. 

T must not omit, however, to record, that there was 
one man among us who knew what he wanted to do 
from the first, and that was Brisbane. He was for go- 
ing right ahead into Paris, which he said was as safe 
as our mother’s lap, and if it was not sate, had we not 


come for the very purpose of feeling unsafe, and of 


seeing the “last effect of Subversion?” There was 
reason in his double-stringed argument, but it had no 
force with us. Still he laid it down with straight sin- 
eerity, and mere coolness, enforcing it with descending 
strokes of that energetic forefinger, which has cut the 
wind in many a public meeting in America. Half a 
dozen times his eloquence cartied some one of us a 
hundred or two yards towards the nearest barricade, 
which was then in sight, and as often he was deserted 
at the nick of time by his faithless companion. Again 
and again he returned to the charge, and broke in upon 
our meditations by: ‘ Well—now—who’s going with 
me into Paris?” but at length he succumbed to our 
discretion, and ¢onsented to become as one of the pru- 
dent. 

We all now repaired to the little Cabaret at the road 
side, and found the roomsand accomodation wretched 
enough. It isa pot-house one story high. The party 
consisted of Wallscourt, his little Son, eight years of 
age, his Nurse anda Man-servant, Brisbane, Phillips, 
Thos. Doherty and myself. On entering with our two 
guides, we found three other of the insurgents drinking 
wine ata table, and also a National Guard. We ask- 
ed the woman of the house if she could find us some- 
thing to eat, which she promised to do, and down we 
sat, and ordered some Eau de vie to improve the occa- 
sion. Ina short time a plentiful but rather dirty sup- 
per of omelettes was furnished in the other room of the 
house, and we managed to satisfy hunger tolerably. 
At midnight, and all through the night, we could still 
hear the firing, which sensibly increased in quantity as 
the morning came on. Our insurgent companions, 
each with his musket and bayonet at his side, were in 
excellent spirits, and rendered highly confidential by 
their potations. They told us how many of their 
friends had been killed at their side, and how many of 
the troops had fallen by their hands the preceding day. 
“ To-day,” said one, “ will be the bouguet of the fight ; 
Paris will be ours this evening. We are for the Re- 
publique Democratique et Sociale; do you understand 
that?” We assured him that we comprehended his 
meaning, with which he seemed delighted. He was a 
fine, high-spirited young fellow, and I should like to 
know what was his ultimate fate in the terrible events 
of the three subsequent days. [I have since learned 
that he is among the prisoners. } 

The night was passed perforce with our insurgents. 
I laid down ona bed, and slept for an hour or two, in 
spite of the noisy conversation, being thoroughly tired 
out. At five o'clock in the morning we sallied out with 
one of the blouses who was proceeding to his barri- 
cade, and we went through many streets in the direc- 
tion of the firing. As we came nearer and nearer we 
could distinctly see a barricade, and a spitting sound in 
the air occurred more than once, when Phillips called 
out: ‘ What is that?” to which Lord Wallscourt, an 
old soldier, replied, *“‘ Those are the musket shots.” 
They came nght down the middle of the street, close 
to us, from a body of 800 Mobile Guards; and a mer- 
ry, hard-faced little woman behind a corner, called out 
tome: Prenez garde Monsieur, les balles arrivent. 
Of course we took the shelter of her corner; and 
looking out trom time to time, when one discharge 
seemed to have passed, we saw our insurgent go to the 
barricade, kneel, and fire up at the adjoining windows, 
which for their part blazed away at him right and left, 
but without hitting him, so faras we saw him. The 
fight was opening at this time with so much vigor, and 
was so general, that we had some difficulty in regain- 
ing our Cabaret ; and in passing the end of one street, 
a good shower of balls, intended for us, struck the 
shutters of a shop we had just left behind. 


Returned once more to our night’s lodging, we held 
another council, and it was then and there decided that 
we should go by the Rail back to Enghien, ten miles 
from Paris, and wait there till the Capital was quiet. 
Brisbane, who had been ona separate exploring expe- 
dition, came in at this juncture, and declared that he 


had been to acertain barrier where we could enter! 


Paris, that every thing was quiet in that direction, and 
that he was going in. With this testimony we agreed 
to join him, and we got a hand-cart for the luggage, 
and a man to draw it, and away we went, pushing the 
heavy cart behind up the hills in the vicinity of Mont- 
martre. 

When we thought we were at the place which our 
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friend had ed“ he 
have mistaken it,for at the 


Ge oo 


arrier (barriere Poissonie 
within twenty yards of which we were, the balls were 
crossing like a hail-storm. Howeyer, we avoided this 
dangerous place, and by a long arrived at one 
port of entrance, where we were ad into. Paris. 


Meantime we had counselled Brisbane to leave the lug- 
gage at some Wine shop or other public place, but he 
was obdurate and inflexible, believed in no difficulties, 
and we were obliged to push on, and leave him be- 
hind. 

I must not forget to tell you of Wallscourt’s Irish 
Man-servant, Patsey, who went with us to see the bar- 
ricades. He was raised into supernatural dimensions, 
and his eye lit up with unusual fire, as the shots came 
peppering from the high windows. He rubbed his hands 
together till they must have been half on fire with the 
friction, and said to me in laughter of pleasure: “ Ah! 
Sir, I wish we could see this in Ireland. Will the 
people win?” 

Once in Paris, we coursed through the streets to avoid 
the fighting districts, and after passing with difficulty, 
innumerable detachments and sentinels, we arrived at 
Doherty’s lodgings. Here we were for three days con- 
fined to a narrow space, with nothing in view but sol- 
diers, stationary and moving. Every now and then 
the scene was sadly interesting from the passage of 
the wounded, and at every door were to be seen the 
women of the houses, all engaged in picking lint for 
the various hospitals and ambulances, whose carts came 
round hourly, to receive the charitable contribution. 
The town was in a state ot seige, circulation absolutely 
prevented, and every street constricted at both ends, 
at all outlets, and many times in its line, by muskets 
with bayonets. When I tell you that there were more 
than half a million of men under arms, you may ima- 
gine how the thoroughfares of the body Social were 
congested and inflamed with these rough red particles 
in the shape of soldiers. It was the finest lesson I 
have had in the true nature of fever and inflammation, 
and altogether the time for me was pregnant with phy- 
siology and mechanic truths. Rather cold-blooded 
perhaps to be umproving the theatrical properties of 
one’s imagination out of such tremendous realities, but 
I had the influenza with sore throat to such a degree, 
that I could only look with my eyes, but not feel very 
vividly. 

In the course of the morning Brisbane came in with 
Dawa, who like ourselves had just arrived in Paris. At 
any other time nothing would have engendered more 
discourse than to meet with one of whom I had heard 
so much as Cuartes Dana, but really the outward 
noises were so great, and the military botheration was 
so absorbing, that during the whole of my sojourn, | 
had none of those conversations which I should so 
much have coveted under other circumstances. How- 
ever, I trust that Dana will come to Haifipstead, and 
I will endeavor to make myself more agreeable than I 
was in Paris. 

Brisbane had brought in the luggage athwart every- 
thing. tone place the cart brought up before a bar- 
ricade, but B. told us: “I looked, and I saw men up- 
on the barricade, and I said, if they can be there, I can 
be there, so I and the porter, (to whom I gave nine 
francs,) helped the cart over, with my tifle on the top 
of the luggage ;—and here Lam.” This seemed very 
characteristic of our gallant friend, and I dare say you 
can image him while relating it. 

Well, the state of Paris was that of a City which 
was the scene of a mighty contest. Scarcely a civil- 
ian to be seen in the streets, but myriads of tired sol- 
diery of all arms, some asleep on straw in long lines 
on the causeways, some in array, some keeping guard 
over the streets; and what convinced you that there 
was more than play, was the sound of the cannon, which 
every now and then rose above the immediate buzz, 
and made long intervais in your conversation, You 
were then thinking of what hell’s throat must be, if 
the outside lips were so ugly and menacing ; perhaps 
also, for the contest was still doubtful, you were specula- 
ting on what the Ouvriers would do with you and 
Paris if they were to enter on possession that night. 

The first day I entered we dined with two military 
surgeons who had just come from the ambulances. 
They reported that they had been engaged in fetching 
the wounded from the Faubourg St. Antoine, and that 
the streets were so thickly strewn with dead in that 
quarier, that you were obliged to tread over them, In 
some places they were piled as high as the first floor 
windows, and it is even declared on good authority, 
that the insurgents made barricades of them. What 
the carnage must have been it is difficult to say ; the 
current estimate in Paris when I left, was twenty-five 
to thirty thousand. The journals however, take no 
notice of the subject, and there is no doubt the Govern- 
ment will put all means in operation to diminish the 
numbers, and to make it impossible to verify them. 
There are good reasons why they should do this. The 
first two days the National Guard lost so prodigiously 
that the Government feared a reaction, for the bour- 
geoisie of Paris was ceasing to have husbands, sons, 
and brothers at too rapid a rate. They are brave fel- 
lows, those shopkeepers, but they had wives and fami- 
les about them, and they could not stand it any longer. 
The consequence was, that the next days the Garde 
Mobile and the troops of the line took the posts of dan- 
ger, and to the Garde National was committed the 
care of the streets. The Garde Mobile consists of boys 
from 14 to 20 years of age, who were the gamins of 
Paris, and who were mainly instrumental in the Revo- 
lution of February. It was not important to the Gov- 
ernment how many of these were swept out of the 
world. Many of them are such little fellows that it 
seems cruel to ask them to carry the heavy French 
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Ket, wl more no, 10 use it in bauie ; but France | gun-carriage, will put an oUF Most des. 
her: conscriptions in Napoleon's day. “Well; ‘these | effect of the kind upon a P Mob..Only 
dauntless children saved Paris, and died by ‘thousands | ceive of the inimitable daring of fifty thousaag , 
atthe barricades, The insurgents’ had the deadliest | men, who held a large:part of 
animosity against troops drawn from their own ranks, | days against an army ten times more 


vt 


‘for neariy 


upon whom they had counted for Frateraination, and | the ablest generals in France, newly come fro, t 
yet who were the very steel points of the engines which | rian warfare, and supported by the artillery ang 
were used against them. Battalions of thenr six tiun- | ry resources of the French 2 It isa, 

dred strong, went forth on the Sunday’ morning, ‘and | credible fact. There must have been great pa." nid 


came back at night with fifty left in the ranks! “The {and an unceasing downrush of the spiritual . 
troops of the line ‘also suffered in propottion, but’ as | that Spartan minority of poor men who were 4, 
their wives and families were not collected'in Paris; | ousting civilization from. its proudest continent) 
the effeet of their loss'on public opinion will not ‘be | tress. This consideration alone; both in reas 
felt, although it becomes important for the despotic | policy, ought to provide ing; Worse than a 
government of France to'conceal its extent. There | soldier's fate for the worst of the prisoners. They 
is one difference between France and England.” Vol- | not only made an insurrection, but fought a an 
taire said that our balletins could be depended upon, | equally with the other side they have honored \. 
but not those of his own countrymen, and I muke beld | common country by heroism, and borne the wi “ 
to think that if a carnage of that grandeur had oceurted | their own bodies to their convictions, “= 
in London,the figures would havebeen known asaccar: | Nothing strikes me more in French lite than the 
ately as was possible; but no one in the Freneh’Cham- | yersality of cookery, and even after a short - 
ber demands the statistic, and as for the journals; they |I see that a profound national fact was sheen i 
course away upon generalities, and after a few mo | by Fourier, when he declared Gastrosophy ae 
ments drive out of sight into the cabenet d’aisance'of | basis of harmonic society, Already cookery in j . 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. ‘There is, therefore, | ries is the general ambient air of the society ta) 
not much chance of learning the cost of this great | Management, mixture, agreeable prnpeatatiee 
combat, but the estimate among the soldiers themselves | there over the smallest things and the largest, . 
is what I have mentioned above. reflection, originated at the Restaurateurs, aan 
Among the sights of the time must be reckoned the | wards with me and yet inwards through Journalien ; 
prisoners,who passed along the streets hourly gaerded by | atory and spectacle. Nothing exists in France a 
detachments of troops. An extraordinary intelligence | crudity, but beauty and intermixture are put ‘ 
and resolution stood fixed iw the faces of many of thesé | from without, and the poor original stuff ig a 
sullen, repulsive heroes, and no doubt as they had been | and adorned away from its own nature. This wy 
equal to the battle, so they were not now inferior to | pecially conspicuous with the grand funerea| onal 
their hard fate. Several of them seemed to be from | ment in which were served up those who had disg 
the better ranks of society, and as they fell along with | defence of public order. It was really a SUMptuogs : 
their hands tied behind them, I could not help'pro- | past for the human eye. The whole Place de he 
toundly sympathizing with their very wicked non-suc- | corde, a rich red dish of gay Military ; extending frm 
cess. the Constituent Assembly to the Madeleine ; these 
It is understood in Paris that during the first few | ends hung from top to bottom with black cloth relien 
days, hundreds of the prisoners were butchered in the | with silver stars; myriads of bayonets glittering 
surrounding forts by the soldiery, and rumor says that |the unclouded July sun, but their points naa 
great numbers also were fusilladed in the Champ de | with as many yellow immortelles ; burnished Cam 
Mars. The circulation of civilians was so complete!y | innumerable and crimson feathers, seeming in the jy 
prevented, that it isnot easy to say what was done. | tance like waves of jewels and velvet; then, may 
But the hatred of the National Guardsto the owvriers, | stream of one thousand priests running out from ty 
who have spoiled trade for four months, is so extreme- | stately Madeleine, and mingling with the Fest ; and, 
ly spirited, that I can believe almost any murderous re- | the return, the big Catafalque, quite guiltless of Corps, 
sults. Certain it is that the treatment of the prisoners, | the part of Hamlet omitted by particular desip ® 
even if necessary, was, to say the least, horrible. | sauces being in sufficient profusion to allow ot ing 
Within sight of my lodging windows deeds were done | sence of the substance. One felt that-at was not an 
in the cellars of the Tuileries, which eclipse the black | but an idea funeral, and that so far, the French » 
hole of Calcutta. The prisoners were crushed to-|much more spiritual than the English. Ther ty 
gether there, the cellars having standing water in them, | that kind of general truth about it that it would by 
and for twenty-four hours no food was given; meantime | served for the funeral of victims in the moon, ory 
the earth and the fat air were thickened with their de- | other part of the solar system: The people dies 
bris; many of the wounded died and began to decom- | from it were the mourners, who would have spoitai 
pose, and when the wretches, clamorous for existence, | by bringing it down to particularities, and would ix 
struggled to the little round holes of windows, the | made it an affair of unmannerly dead bodies, inn 
guards fired upon them to keep them quiet. They say | of a patronizing smile bestowed by France, Hw 
there were no other places for the prisoners ; perhaps | and Posterity upon the spirits of the departed. 
so; well then, they are all wild beasts together, and| Even, however, when a dead corse is in theoe 
flesh and blood are the literal sacrament of these hu- | the cookery isnot non-plussed. ,The good Archbisty 
man tigers. There’s nothing wrong under a govern- | of Paris, for example, furnished, perhaps the nx 
ment where the rights of property are enforced at such | piquant individual sight which we saw in France. fs 
an expense of the facts of life. are aware of his beautiful self-devotion on the tm 
For a time all this will be indignantly denied by the | cades, and of how real his interpretation was of the 
Government in the Chambers and the Journals, but {divine words, “ The good Shepherd gives his iieir 
there are those who saw and know it; nor can any | bis sheep,” Well, when he died they laid him ows 
one doubt that the value of life has been frightfully de- | state in a Chapelle Ardente in the Archie pistopa! 
preciated in Paris during the last three weeks. ‘There | ace, and we, with the rest of the pious, passed thaw 
is even something appalling in the levity with which | the funeral Chamber. I was expecting to see the pe 
one gets to think of butchery after a few days sojourn | lor of death, and to feel a sympathetic chill. Baw 
in such an atmosphere, You lie reading your journal | it was not death raw, but death french-cooked ; ja 
in bed, and hear a fusillade going on in the Tuileries | could not tell that it was death. I thought at firsie 
gardens, which you learn next morning resulted in the | it was a wax image, and that the real corpse We 
death, by mistake, of sixty National Guards, each bap- | further on; for the face was full and ruddy, ani # 
less wight with a mother, wife, sister, or affianced girl | the body in allits robes reclined upon the sloping ot 
waiting his return ; and yet it only swells the calous | the impression was agreeably delusive. 
chit chat of the breakfast table. Only two nightsbe- | But enough of all this, I know how heartily you pat 
fore I left, 1 was awoke from my first sleep by a mus- | such trifles by, in order to come at. the flesh and bi 
ket shot under the window, after which there was a | of cause and effect, and I fancy you ask me for mj* 
loud jabbering for an hour and they told us next day that | formation or impressions as to the causes of hes! 
a poor fellow not understanding the passe au large (go | rebellion. These, I apprehend, are easy to stale, ut 
down the middle of the street) had gone onwards on | generally admitted. It is the first battle of the Sua 
the causeway towards the sentinel,who, suspecting him | doctrines of all kinds against the old order of thi? 
to mean mischief, shot him stone dead on the spot. |and the desperateness of the fight measures the i? 
Such things happen nightly to both parties—senanels | reliance of the insurgents on their principles. 10 
as well as passengers, and very many of the former, | believe to the death that there is a better order pos 
particularly, have been assassinated. It is to te ex- | ble for man than the current civilization, and they 
pected that the reaction will be terrible, and that as the { that the stupidity and faithlessness of the prop! 
great parties change in France, and the Govertment | classes hinders the avenues to that promised last 
moves about, the disturbances of equilibrium willeause | Hence their terrific violence. But you will ask, 8 
thunders and lightnings, and heavy rains of blood. | Socialism exploded and extinct since the June batilés’ 
There is clearly nothing in the old polities, to avert the : Not a whit, believe me. It has now come fort, 1% 
repetition and increase of the worst scenery of the old | there are only two ranks in France, the Socialist pty: 
Revolution. “If property in shirts of steel, is gang to | and their opponents. The vend of social publicauoas 
stand upon its immemorial rights, poverty is even now | in Paris is something quite astonishing ; every boot 
grinning at it with hideous courage, and passiots are | stall is crowded with the various schemes. And 20" 
already drawn out of hell which supersede the real | were the present Military despotism to suppress 9 
causes of the quarrel by their vehemence and force. | one of them, and every journal advocating the pri 
Should the contest be unhappily prolonged, both par- | ples, Association would, in my opinion, only apres 
ties will soon find that they love destruction more than | with more powerful infection, In fact, she ™4 
property or competence, and the killing cure of this | of France is itself Socialist, and the well of sy#™ 
state would probably be foreign war. and doctrines is therefore inexhaustible. 
It is impossible not to be struck with the marvellous You cannot judge from other countries of wis 
pluck displayed by the Frenchmen in the late fight. It | France may be able to realize in the way of organize? 
is one of the worst signs for peace. There are at this | of Labor. Especially you cannot judge from England. 
moment myriads of owvriers in Paris who wotld not | Here in London, every man who chooses has bis ows 
be deterred by personal considerations from renewing | house, built to his own individual taste, and 2 !i'"* 
the contest. They think no more of death, tran we | connected with his neighbors in domesticity * ' 
do, of dining. ‘The sight of a distant troop of caval- | oceans rolled between the two. Laisses faire '™ 
ry, the roll of a hackney coach mistaken for that of a | gone down to every private man, and made him #' w 
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" Me a . ra & and with- 
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general by 
Paris you have no private houses, 
the public arena, the outward ' 
There is no English comfort, but the little 
« must surely be husband and wife, for they are the 
inverse of each other, expressly made for union, 
seen that the French must give the English, Associ- 
n ; and the English return those results which are 
we have given the Frenel:, railroads ; and the 
och idea of public convenience and ornament, takes 
ndid and commodious, instead of mean and mer- 
tile ; now it should be our turn to receive the im- 
he division of labor put upon it ; and we ought to 
up the nasty English system of making carriages 
greatest possible strain of expense in travelling. 
is such meanheartedness in this, such grounded 
d tomake thecontrast.. Do not let any one per- 
e you that the Social cause is retrograding in Eu- 
art the greatest, namely, the accident of violent 
Jawlees men attaching themselves for a moment to 
oy, and the distraction of the voyagers. It will 
n; in France first,in Germany next,in England by- | 


gana 
mall have & right to vomit the erritts 
civ i, av greta, npoting, 
ation is there at 
vs are paris of the large public city. ‘The two.na- 
) mutual endowment and enjoyment. It is clear to 
fruit of individual or anarchic industry. For exam- 
crude carriages and stupid stations,and makes them 
j article back, after it has had the gallic strokes 
smfortable and slow, in order to drive all men to 
, in filth, that I blush for my country when I am 
_ it is marching athwart all obstacles,—aye, even 
procession to avail themselves of the riches of the 
I will write you more by another Steamer. | 


bye. 


LALLA 
F> Our thanksare due to the Hon. Horace Mann, 


reli 
rng fassachusetts, for a copy of his Speech in the 
ape se of Representatives, on the Organization of the 
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, And @ New Musical Publications. 
7 he Village Blacksmith. Ballad by H. W. Lone- | 
ure, te tiow. Musie by Caarces F. Heveerer. Boston: 
the .& J. P. Ordway, 339 Washington St. 
Ot Brel ly Heart's on the Rhine,( Mein Herz ist am Rhein.) 
neh ap y Speyer. Boston: O. Ditson, 115 Washing- 
Te Wy n St. 
ld bee Home, Dear Home! fond memory treasures. By 
ore E. Reissicen. The Same. 
ter he Polish Maiden’s Song. By Goria. Arrang- 























by James Perrine. The Same. 


D lightly, lightly tread. Words by Mrs. Hemans. 
usie by her Sister. The Same. 


ocal Beauties of Lucia di Lammermoor. With 
glish and Italian Text. ‘Translated by J. E. A. 
it, Esq. Adapted &c., by Epwarp L. Wurre. 
numbers. The Same. 


a Serenade. A celebrated Song by ScuvuBerr, ar- 
nged for the Piano Forte by Listz. Boston: G. 
Reed, 17 Tremont Row. 


fake me no gaudy chaplet. Favorite Canzonetta 
om Luecrezia Borgia, by Donizetti. Arranged 
W.H.Catcorr. The Same. 


Dolce Comforto al misero. Duett from Ji Giura- 
nto. By Mercapayte.. Translated and adapted 
Tuo. T. Barker. The Same. 
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he par 0.1 is a very successful musical reproduction of 


Dat oe giellow’s natural and pleasing little poem. Mr. 
|; you berer is a true composer. There is some inspira- 
ts thought and, style tohis music. The “ Village 


smith” is worthy of a place among the “ Gems 
rman Song.” The simple, grave, expressive 
bdy, varying with the sentiment, has an imitative 
paniment naturally suggested by the blacksmith’s 
ions,and yet truly artistic and above all clap-trap. 
think it one of the most pleasing, characteristic, 
te and at the same time effective songs, which we 
seen for some time. 

os. 2 and 3 are simple German Songs, with both 


¢ we 
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Soca man and English words ; so natural and simple that 
hings almost sing themselves. 
» deep Isa gay little song, to a quaint Polka melody. 
Toes easy. 
pose - Is in the usual style, sentimental and_ballad- 
y fd of the melodies once so popular, set t6 words of 
pers Hemans by her sister, like the “ Child’s first grief,” 
lant &e. In this the voice ranges very low, and a 
is 00: i deal of expression is attained with very simple 
les ns. 
, and This is a valuable series, embracing half a dozen 
party, he favorite songs and duetts from Donizetti’s Lucia 
Wy ammermoor. We cannotsay much for the Eng- 
book Words ; but this does not greatly matter, since the 
now, an are given, and whoever sings this music ought 
every "g Italian. The melodies, undoubtedly, are of the 
ripel best of the modern Italian opera music, and re- 
pread neh *xperiences to those who fortunately heard 
mind pera as it has been given these past winters in oar| 
seme er Cities. 

hus far we have seen but three numbers. One is 
what "ava net silenzio, the exquisitely tender soprano | 
gon in the first act, which was so well given by Bis- 
land. ‘antl. _ Another is the duett before the marriage 
ows *, between Lucia and her stern brother, (soprano 
jintle | bass. ) The third is that impetuous, defiance- 
ss if thing duett of the challenge scene, between Ra- 
, has Wood and Ashton, so full of fire, and eager for 
ei BP “0 toriserwpen the duel which is to quench in 
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‘@ pure tone-creation, efii- 
bodying what is deepest and most delicate in human 
sentiment, as well as in nature’s correspondence. Listz 
has expanded it, according to his wont,so that it sings 
alba aah ha dap padi ohinay 

words. T a double ; e 
tah od dat ree two-fold, iy ube Dheah ante. 
standing and coéperation, Why does not the title say, 
in Listz’s own phrase, translated for the piano, and 
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ie I perseve: pes af 98 ts? ae 
| ties in a bier parhe be Ola to "cow aerabost d 
he hindrances which meet the young 


of instrumental musie be found too great to 

oupeene d We hope, we trust, not. . We believe 
the epportuni:y is wanting, for our native ma- 

an ; that knowledge and skill, both in vo- 

cal tal music, has so truly render- 

ed land and home of 

based 









song. 
of no other Association in our country 
me principles, and founded for the same 
Philharmonie Institute; none that will 
afiord and practice in both vocal end in- 
strumental music ; none where the lovers of music, 






not arranged? Heart and soul will find more in this, | debarred from the winter concerts of the city, can 
than in all the works of Herz, Déhler, Czerny and the | meet imsumener and drink at the purest fountains, 

rest. It will tax the fingers sufficiently, but it was not The time of our Annual Sessions is so adjusted, 
ribcie Sot Gillis be sheds , as, if possible, not to interfere with any other means 


of musical culture ; and such arrangements are made 
8. This is the beautiful, plain melody, in the first | as to sectite the use of instruments at the smallest ex- 


seene of Lucrezia Borgia, made so infinitely express- | pense, with the use of music at free cost. 


ive by thé singing of Benedetti: Gennaro’s story of We can with confidenee speak of the competence 
his supposed humble birth: Di pescatore ignobdile. It 
was a shame to change the words intoa “ gaudy chap- 
let.” But the Italian is given. 

9. Is one of the most perfect and ever fresh duetts, 
(for soprano and contralto,) to be found in any opera. 
It has all the originality, strength, purity, and tender- 
ness of Mercadante’s genius, and will long be remem- 
bered wherever Traffi and Lietti Rossi have poured 
forth their affectionate voices together. 





The Philharmonic Institute. 


In our advertising columns is a notice of the annual 
Convention and Teacher's Class, connected with this 
musical Institution in Boston. We are convinced of 
the utility of these annual gatherings of the ‘teachers 
of music and friends of musical culture. They carry 
home improved ideas of taste and methods of instruc- 
tion to their respective classes, choirs, or circles. We 
trust that numbers will benefit, next August, by the 
genial influence and lessons of Messrs. Baker, Wood- 
bury and Keller. 

We have received a printed circular, containing the 
Constitution of the Philharmonic Institute, prefaced 
by a well-written statement of its views and objects, 
which we submit to our musical readers : 


The undersigned, having been appointed a Com- 
mittee to revise the Constitution of the Philharmonic 


of out beard of instruction ; we can speak of the suc- 
cess Of our plan from experience ; we can speak of its 
fitness for the great ends ,by the success which 
has attended our own efforts, and by the success of 
similar associations in England and in Germany. We 
present the lovers of musie with our Constitution, and 
with this feeble exposition of our plans and aims ; and, 
with no personal or private desires or ends to be ac- 
complished, we cordially invite their assistance and 
codperation 

D. S. Kine. 

Avex. W. THaver, 

H. G. Barrvus. 





WILLIAM&SRADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegy pten’s Stelie in der Wel hichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung, 1-3 Baende, Hamburg, 1845, $8 79. 
Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte..7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Auagabe. 
Lars. 1846" Gebunden $7. 
ermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1945. $4 50. 
Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
| tichen, Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 
Kerner, F., die Secherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 
$1 50. 


Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 


Institute, and having executed their task with such | Baende. 3Aulg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 


ill 
pon echt afc 
Astor House. 


List of New Importations. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
a4 Folge. mitden no Erlauterongen, zum Gedachrt 
. ‘ n : 

. ds inato Gxt a a0, on Dr. Ka Suauten,9 
u e e Auswahl sein 
ten, Mit en Einleit gen Anmecennen 


von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 B: 
Wiese $6 75. senate: 


8vo. 5 
« Un Predi en, Aus den Handschriften 
mn von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. 


herau: 
Faeckel, E.T. L und Wirken Martin Luthers. 8 Baende 
mit 22 Stehistichen, Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Relormation, von Luther’s Tode 
eae — — mit: vielen Stahl- 
en, gebunden, h 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jah neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. yon Schonheit, 3 08, 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen L en, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Standen christlicher lacht. 4 Aufiage, ge- 


bunden $2 26 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 875. 
cee a tee ene a aneen a 
epert, - Atlas nac neusten Quellen.j0 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 

3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der Isaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetat von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahliten Stahistichen. 4. in pracht- 

_ _Vollem Einbande, $4 00, 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
| Aer grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahistichen. 


6 76. 


Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kon = b,, a. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Godse nitt. / 


| 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
lete in.15 vols.) halt bound, gilt, #21 00 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED original steel] engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above veluable Cy 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 
| OG Humbolit’s Kosmos, vol: 2, $238. Being the long ex. 
| pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shekspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished, apr22. 
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THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
| treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
| Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 

with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
| ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 
| Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 

patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
| and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with eat School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet m diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease . 








ability as they have been able, embrace the present op- 
portunity of giving some explanation of the objects of 
that Association. 


It is well known that the extremely low standard corre. a bearbeitet. In 5 Baende, 5 Aufg. Stutt- 


of Musical taste in our country has long been a source 


of regret to all whose opportunities have enabled them | 1846. $3 


to study and listen to the works of those great men 
who, from time to time, have been appointed, in the 
order of Providence, to perfect the language and ex- 
tend the boundaries of Music. Many reasons have 
been assigned for our want of progress in this divine 
Art. It has been declared summarily that we, by na- | 
ture, are not a musical people ; that in the multitude ot 
pursuits which invite the attention of our young men, 
as they come to years of maturity, no opportunity is 
found for the cultivation of song; that we possess a 
spirt of independence, and a want of perseverence, 
equally fatal to proper application ; that our taste has 
been irrecoverably debased by too long familiarity with 
music wanting in the true spirit of genius; and there- 
for¢ that any attempt to infuse correct principles of 
taste into the mass will meet with signal discomfiture. 
W+¢ believe all this to be a mistake. The taste and 
getius for music are not wanting. That there is a 
deeply rooted love for it in our community, is proved 
by tie multitudes of music books aunually scattered 
broad-east throughout our borders—by the abundance 
of those who make the teaching of its principles and 
praciice their profession, and by the constant issue from 
the press of native works, in all departments, and of 
all grades of excellence. The spirit is in us. We want 
only proper culture. 

To attain this, however, the study of psalmody, and 
an oc@sional anthem, are not sufficient ; for though 
some @f the finest gems of musical genius are to be 
found inder those forms, the full character and power 
of mebdy and harmony can ‘only be appreciated by 
the caPful study and performance of concerted pieces 
of gretter range of thought, science in arrangement, 
skill inand means of execution. 

Thefirst hearing of an Oratorio by Handel, a Mass 
by Mofrt; or a Symphony by Beethoven, is an era in 
the lifeof the true lover of music ; for though, as is 
the with a great effort at the Bar or in the Sen- 
ate, theinexperienced listener finds himself unable to 
follow ijcompletely, and perceive its wonderful har- 
mony aad beauty, as a whole, still he feels that in the 
mass—fe chaos, as it were,—of sound, there 1s a 
grandew, a sublimity, an awakening of the deeper 
feelings,of which he hitherto had not conceived. We, 
who livéwithin sound of the Concerts of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and of the Boston Academy, can 
see the extent of the deprivation under w‘iich they la- 
bor, to whom these feasts of the musical sense are de- 
nied—tdwhom the names of the great masters are 
made krpwn by fragments of their works alone, and 
whose retl greatness they have no meaus of apprecia- 
ting. 

Our Asseciation has been formed, and has gradually 
grown to it present prosperity with the purpose and in 
the hope of affording to allan opportunity of meeting 
together onte a year, and spending two weeks of the 
leisure dayeof summer in this highest and most im- 
proving kind of musical enjoyment. While under the 
instructions pf Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, we have 
the opportunity of studying the principles of composi- 
tion, the artof Aotation, and the best means of teach- 
ing the rulesand practice of singing, chanting and re- 
citative, above all do we look for improvement and 


Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. 9 Baende, 15 Original 
Au mit Stahistichen, Braunschweig, 1845-47. $5 60. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. S10. 

Rotteck, emeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 


The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best oheeen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 
ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
| uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
} part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be- 
| ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 





, 1946. a 
Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 


Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Ermmishofen, 1842. $4. 
Letzteres katin auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 


nach bezogen werden. a5 
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LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


ere by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from tour hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—S'udies and Settlement. 

Part Second—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry—European Journey. 

Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 





TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
HE Paituanmonie Ixstrrure, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Tuesday in August next. 
The exercises of the,session will consist of Lectures, combined 
with examples and practice, on the best methods of teachin 
classes, on singing, chanting, &c, harmony, composition, 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, 
and instruction in inaeamensed and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge. and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10,1 4m. 


PROSPECTUS OF = 


BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 

ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 

devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 

ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
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orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
| as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 
| Tyhe Medical Department willbe under the entire control of 
| Dr. Sanrorv Bevx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
| deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
| tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boa . Lodging, Treatment end atten- 
fnee, the por charge will be E:ght Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them ap all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti- 
tution when they leave,asin no case. can the Managers con- 
sent to any Se treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants gr any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuen. Weep, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 53 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Ifstitution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 
PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 

A Cuear Montaiy Prriopicat, 
EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. _ 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become £0 the sooner will they enjoy the great 


for human 


known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. | satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises 80 much 
hy developed by his own original experimental investigations. | improvement, But, independent of its culiar object, it will 
be Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the | be of much interest and service as a family paper. 


human brain, and the ingenious researches by which hehas | We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
developed so large an amount of manasa: ave placed him | nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department | of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- | The MaGazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the ist of 


tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 

been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. | 
The Jovrnat or Man is designed to be, asits name imports, 

an o 


his phrenology, y — o ; 
presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- | 


an forthe development of the entire science of Man—ot 
hysiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- | 


| copies for $5. 


each month: will contain -!4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 
Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher, 
vost paid, Cincinnati, O. nes 
rT: ELIAS LONGLEY, 


phy, pre Dr. Buchan@h’s experimental investigations. It will | jo Editor and Publisher. 
develope, in 4 Systematic manner,a new and very extensive 

system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- | HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 

rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of N\ al Agent ceaiiae Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
mempression, gs ing aonenienee fine arts ; a new ays sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
tem of Psychometry, and met of discovering character with Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 


certainty ; 2 satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the’former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- | 
mica! sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations(by a new method) of the characters of | 


hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf n20 





OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 
The Executive Committee of the Amgericaw Union oF 


satisfaction iq the performance of Oratorios under the | remarkable or eminent ae ee and dead. — vers | AS8octaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St. 
direction of Mr. Baker, Vice President of the Handel — sent Saou ean rent Sa tertgunm, or | (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meeting: 
: z ve ’ . - eT f | 4 anti ‘ ine ie > > 

and Haydo Society, and of Orchestral music under $2 o0 fa = ance. It isdesigned to commence the publication | tor the transaction Di penne ian to whic h place all com- 
ae fermerly leader of the fine Orchestra of | in the first week af January, 1900. Communications should be | uaielions o Gas ee Fe gmaaraee oe General 
of the Bostos satis : : addressed (post paid) to the editor or to | Agent of the Union & H e during office hours, 
young-—but Fanner be _ Our Association is stil) | 4 , H. P. GATCHELL, j | and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 

now that itis capable of executing Publisher and Assistant Editor. | ra) interested in the Associative movement, are respect 


vocal compositions of the highest class—what then 
shall prevent it in time, and with due study and perse- 
verenc¢ on the/part of its members, from exhibiting 
under the instraction of the latter gentlemen, an Or- 
chestraof native musicians which shail produce the 
deep fetling of Mozart, the cheerful gaiety of Haydn, 
and the'sublime grandeur of Beethoven? ‘To accom- 
plish this, must be the work of time. But shall the 


A 


and Unity. 


Se it fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot | 
iation, ’ an Brotherhood | be made at the above office. Address, ; 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian GEORGE RIPLEY 


By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13] cts 
For sale at the i Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 
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HARB NGER. 


From the Boston Evening ‘Traveller. 
Fall Particulars of the Late Negro Outbreak in St. 


Croix and its Suppression, 

The following extracts from a number of letters receiv- 
ed by a merchant of this city, from his correspondent at 
8s. Thomas, will give a good idea of the recent insurree- 
tionary movements in the Danish West India Islands: 

Sr. Tuomas, July 7, 1848. 


On the 2d inst. the schooner Vigilant brought the un- 
fortunate news that the negroes in St. Croix had revolt- 
ed, and that the Governor-General had been compelled, 
the day previous, to proclaim their freedom. This was 
done here and in the Island of St. Johns on the 4th inst. 
On tho 5th inst. the schooner came again and brought 
news that the negroes had joined themselves for the pur- 

se of destroying every White man, and all property, 
Poth in town and country, and agsistance was « ded 
for this place. Eighty volunteers immediately left in the 
schooner, and a steamer was dispatched to Porto Rico to 
obtain aid from the Spanish Government. 

The news was of such terrifying nature that we trem- | 
bled for the safety of our St. Croix friends. The negroes 
had possession of West End Town, and all communica- 
tion was stopped from town to town. The females and 
children were crowded in the vessels in the harbor, and a| 
great many have arrived here. We have seen St. Croix | 
enveloped in flames every night. During all these pro- | 
ceedings the Governor of St. Croix was attempting to ef- | 
fect a reconciliation with the blacks. This they have ta- | 
ken as dictated by fear, and they are getting worse and | 
worse. One of the blackies, who had assumed the title of 
General, sent him a message, promising him his pro- 
tection, and that he would senda few of his aids to es-| 
cort him on board any vessel in which he might choose to | 
take his departure. 

The attempts of the Governor to save the town of | 
Christiansted from being sacked, at the expense of the | 
country, has been condemned by all parties. Several of | 
the principle men waited on the Governor,and informed 
him that they would not submitto his foolish course of | 
proceeding, upon which the Governor told them to do as | 
they liked upon their own responsibility. The military 
command was then vested in Colonel De Nelly and Major 
Talbe, and they immediately left the town with two hun- 
dred men in search of the negroes. 

The news from St. Croix is related here with a suff- | 
ciency of extras, and the result is thatevery one is fear- 
ful of their lives, particularly as many of the negroes in 
the country have refused to work and are determined to 
enter the town. On some estates the owners effected an | 
arrangement with which all parties were seemingly satis- | 
fied, particularly as the negroes turned out as usual the | 
day following their emancipation. But at about 9 o’clock 
they found the sun too hot, and that it was unprofitable | 
for them to work any more, now that they were free. To | 
guard the town we have both military and civic patrols— 
also some horse patrols—in all about one hundred men | 
on the alert every night, and so far we think ourselves 
safe. 

The following are the particulars of the damage at the 
West End of St. Croix: Moore’s store robbed and the | 
house torn down—loss about twenty thousand dollars; | 
Anderson, the Police-master’s house destroyed; also all 
the papers in the Recorder’s office ; Gov. Oxholm’s estate | 
burned; likewise the Christophe estate; the sugar in the | 
curing-houses was strewed ou the roads. Martial law has | 
been proclaimed and every one enlisted as soldiers. The | 
houses in Bass End are shut up and abandoned. 








July 8.—Last night news was brought from St. Croix 
of Gen. Schutten’s resignation, to which he was compell- 
ed. A Provisional Government has been formed, com- 

osed of Kumer Peterson, Foster Fredericksen, Arnesen | 
ambery and Rothe. Five hundred troops from Porto | 
Rico had arrived, half of whom were immediately dis- ; 
atched to the West End. The Volunteers from St. 
homas had been out and had captured thirty negroes. 
On the 6th the negroes stormed the town of Christiansted, 
but were repulsed with great loss. It is a curious fact 
that up to this day not a white man has been hurt. Up 
to the latest accounts about three hundred negro _prison- 
ers had been captured and brought to town. A Court | 
Martial was immediately to be held and the delinquents | 
shot. { 

Yesterday we had news trom the West End. The} 
whites had again mustered courage, and had returned | 
from on board, driven the negroes out of the town and 
had taken a number of prisoners A drum-head Court 
Martial condemned seven who were shot immediaeely. | 
About one hundred were to be shot at Bass End. Thus 
far order seems to be again restored in that quarter, as 
two hundred and fifty of the Spanish troops have been 
stationed with them. The people of the West End seem 
to be dissatisfied with the Provisional Government at 
Christiansted. They have asked Gov. Oxholm to come 
back, as it is supposed that he will be acting Governor un- | 
til orders are received from the Home Government. { 

Every one condemns Gov. Von Scholten (who is at | 
present very sick.) Had energetic measures been adopt- 
ed, much bloodshed would have been avoided. His broth- | 
er, who was at the head of the military at the West End, | 
fled at the first outbreak and took refuge on board one of | 
the ships. In thiscourageous step he was followed by | 
other officers, and the town left to the mercies of the ne- | 
groes. Major Syllich was the only officer who remained 
in the town and attempted to oppose the negroes. 

Yesterday we were a good deal alarmed by reports | 
from the West end of this [sland (St. Thomas) that the 
negroes had revolted, and that fires had brokea out on 
two estates on the East End. The fires were, however, 
put out, and the negroes, it turned out, were only fighting 
among themselves. 

A Spanish frigate has brought five hundred more men 
to the assistance of the inhabitants of St. Croix, but they 
have not yet obtained permission to land. 

From St. Johns we have little news. The negroes 
wanted to come down to St. Thomas, but leave had been 
denied them. 

No work has been done on any estate since the emanci- 
pation. 

The following is the Proclamation of Governor-General 
Von Scholton, proclaming the emancipation of all the 
slaves in the Danish West Indies, St. Croix, St. Johnsand 
St. Thomas. 


1. All unfree in the Danish West India Islands are from 
to day emancipated. 

2. The estate Negroes ret iin for three months from date | 
the use of the houses and provision grounds of which they 
have hitherto been possessed. 

3. Labor is in future to be paid for by agreement, but 
allowance to cease. 

4. The maintainance of old and infirm, who are notable 
to work, is, untilfarther determination, to be furnished 
by the late owners. 








The St. Thomas Times of July 5, in announcing the 
act of Emancipation, says: 


It becomes our pleasing duty to record in this number 
of our journal, that bya Proclamation dated July 3, is- 
sued by His Excellency Ciovernor-General Peter Von 
Scholton, all slaves in the Danish West India Islands ar« 
emancipated. The lively joy with which the boon wisre- | 
ceived by the unfree in this Island ean easily be im»gined, 
but we are happy to state that, although the decree was 
so sudden and so unexpected, no other sounds were heard 
but those of rejoicing and thankfulness. 

To the late unfree we frankly say, freedom is not idle- | 
ness nor licentiousness—you have now to show by your | 
industry and good behavior that you are fit to be free. 
That the clergy of every denomination will strenuously 
exert themselves to educate you religiously, morally, we 
are well convinced, and to them we say, falter not in your 
good endeavors though your patience may be sorely tried. 
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THE ONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 
lL. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leadi of this journal is, the discussion of the 
"L quotient livery, andes aon 
jes of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
litical Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

it aims to preserve a faithful record t events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
ee documents of permenes value ; =, during the a 

Jongress, to present such reports o , as Ww 
convey a@ correct idea not only of its ection. but of its spirit and 
licy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Siavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py a large share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its al y valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 

ndence 
pot is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, inthe 
best style, at $2 a year, le in e. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Publie Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea: of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript: »n list, , 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theN°tional Era, Washington, D. 





W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


Jag me ye a8 Soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 


Among others too numerous to mention are the are > 

Consuelo, by Geo, Sand, 3 vols. : 1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 


The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertainin 
book, . - . ° - @! 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 


| of Ethan Allen, - 


The Apocryphal Testament, - 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - - 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

i Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing ae from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
eechect 6 Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 

the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.8vo, $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5vols. $850. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62} cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—J0 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. “ 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. © 8 vo 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
124 cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
an Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 
$7 26. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol. $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

er Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- | 
ences. $2. » 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
mar 4 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 
b of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, om fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot t 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
andthe‘‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original. 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ 500 - 
For any three o 700 ” 
For all four of the « 800 " 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 ¥ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CivuBsine —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one addresson payment of the regular subscription 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis. 

Earvy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 





DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NI 
. RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mj 
a vek Sis. ie 
ferin reread the Arcane whic ‘re prelcte theres 


wherein are 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth. 
tow is added 


The Four of the New Church, being those 
scogeeming The. The Sacred Se / 
the White ; h,and Life. Neat Cambric, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universe] Theology of the 
New Church. | vol. 8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents.~ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise op the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents, 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of peevocnoen the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are led by which the Divine 
Government is ulated. 6234 cents. 

The Delights isdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 60. : 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being 4 Relation of 
Things seen and heard. I2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 26. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. ge 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $i 

Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, l 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush, $3 per annum. 


ESSESSevNere 


JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., New YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. .1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by matl or express, in 
quniities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at @ trifling ex 
pense. 


First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- | 


le alphabet, with yo and a page of easy monosy|- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distribu by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, . - a $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed — of the = The prinetpal use that Phonogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writin 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
Cocoon generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts.; Linen, : aii 6 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen, - - - 037 

From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in differynt 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simpleal 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large clas, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. Thé is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessens. 

. . - -.« 50 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families,and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for nail- 
ing, - - : 012, 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sma 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, ° 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonograplic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonograplic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of thoe only 
who have mastered the conmvepending style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, md the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Steplen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are br sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively amounc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents thesounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and o@mbina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other chart of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, tha in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, whil in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘ly conse 


© | quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the Inguage 


from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Plonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and a) impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—vhile no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchasdi for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


The Anglo Sazon,ja Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper per an 
num, : $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at he same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Cmada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Ofice, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desirg post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expens¢ as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Offie Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged tw¢ and a haif 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small drders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by «press. If, 
however, no express runsto a place where booksire wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so Iberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also laves a hand- 


ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that | some profit to him who retails them. 


work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must bt post parp. 


the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can bereprinted | Beg engaged in an undertaking, the merits of waich are not 


in any of the American Journals, For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore We repeat “subscribe early while the price is low 2” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 

79 Fulton st., New York. 


March 4. 





M R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 


in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
a the best masters. Address Gronce bear. tae York, 
rity. 





generally appreciated by business men, and the suctess of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are tlerefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, thet if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 


| cient to balance it. 


No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DOLLARS. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 
RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 

















’ « Or THE ; | ‘ ‘ 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATI 


I, The name of this Society shall be the 4 
Union OF AssoctaTIONnIsTs. ; 
All members of Affiliated Unions, who are 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union 4, 
they beiong, are the Rote te gm American 1, 
as such, may partici in the deliberat 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to ~ - 
they ot te delegates to such Convention, , 
0 local Union shall be recognized as Affiliated 
does not make an annual payment of at least tw.) 


lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union." 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an 
of Society bused on a system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integral Education ; 


Unrry or INTERESTSs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance With 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Ma, 


ILL. Its Method of operation shall be the appoin 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing ¢ 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiis;,. 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andin eve 
fusing the Principles of 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Pong 
} 












ssociation, and prea, . 


be composed of the stated weekly contributions fry | 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be com 
of such contributions as may be made for the Purpe 
the principal of which shall be regularly inven 
Trustees appointed by the Exeeutive Committ ,” 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the f, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the meg, 
| to be devoted to the expense of propagation, ynj,, 
direction of the Executive Committee. , 


D 
t 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society sha) jy; 
at such time and place as may be designs ted by thef, 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall je oa 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceegi 7 
|from each Union, and three other delegates ¢| 




















































































gig 
eler 


large from each Union, provided, ‘hat in case gr; 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the deles, 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may + 
substitue. 3 


| Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Scrap 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. ‘ 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presider: py 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Dime 
Corresponding Secretary, Soperdinn Secretary, Trae 
er, and Seven Directors. ~, 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ¢z fix 
| Vice Presidents of the American Union. , 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whem ay 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presiiey 
and this Committee shall be responsible for th: geval 

|Ianagementof the Union; and shall have power ng 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union 





“VI. This Constitution may be amended at ary dp 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the male 
present. 


t OFFICERS. 


HOR ACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretar 
& PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. © 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, ) 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, . i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Director 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., Rel 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. | 
J.S. DWIGHT, - 


J 
Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WiiiiaM H. Cuaxnine, President. 

J. Burrerriewp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WittiaM F, Cuannine, Recording Secretary 
8S. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. . 


J. T. Fisher, Chief of the Group of Practical Afsr 
Mary Buirarp, Chief of the Group of Social Cult 
J.-S. Dwient, Chief of the Group of Indoctrinaiitt 
J Waicort, ? 

Cavin Brown, 
Caro.ine HILDRETH 


Organized, November, 1846. 
21 Females. 


Directors. 
Members 56. 37 Mais 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Libroris 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and 710% 

Pascuar Cocains, Chief of the Group of Prat 
Affairs. 

Evizasetu BrackweEw, Chief of the Groupof 8 
Culture. 

bar Exper, Chief of the Group of Indota™ 
won. } 

Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Male’ 

Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joserx J. Cooke, President, 

P. W.Fernris, Vice President, 
Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
STEPHEN Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 
Lowell, Mass. : - . Wn. T. G. Pisce 
New Bedford, Mass. - — - - Cnas. H. Corfis 


Springfield, “ - . - 
Newburyport, “ - - 
Amesbury, oe % : : 
Mattapoisett, “ - ° 
Nantucket, e - - “ 
Bangor, Maine, ° ‘ 


G. W. Swazey: 
- Rev. E. A. Eat 
Rev. 8. C. Hew™ 
J. D. Srortevas? 


Pittstord, Vermont, - ° - Dr. J.8. Ewine 
Clarendon, #0 ° . C. Woopxovse- 
Brandon, “ - . G. W. WALKES 


Middlebury, “ - ‘ ; : 
New York, N. Y. . " - J.T. Wuite. 

Albany, . - . = - Tappan Tows 
Westmoreland, N. Y. : 2 


gB> 


Utica, * . ‘ 

King’s Ferry, “ - ° . ; 
Pittsburgh, ¢ : James Nichols 
Wheeling, Va. - ; - Wa, McDiase 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, - - J, B. Russet 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuas® 


aah 


a2e 6¢SS.lUMS 


